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Johnson of Texas: A Summing Up 


AUSTIN, WASHINGTON 
Lyndon Johnson is now a 
lively candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination. What 
does he really believe? What 
kind of a man is he? 


Many have answered, but few 
have known. Often they have been 
too close to him: he is a brilliant 
advocate of all that he does and 
does not do. Often they have not 
studied long enough: he is com- 
plex, and has been in Congress 
23 years. Sometimes they are 
glib, with anecdotes: there are so 
many, they appear everywhere 
around him. Sometimes they have 
done violence to the facts: his ar- 
rogance and vanity rouse strong 
feelings. And now and then they 
have answered from motives they 
do not admit: he uses his power 
cannily and sometimes ruthlessly. 

He is an emotional man and re- 
sponds emotionally to what is 
written about him. One must put 
that aside and think of what is 
true and fair. There are several 
ways to find out who he is—what 
man he is. There are the mounds 
of evidence. There are his voting 
records on every public issue. 
Texans know him from Texas 
politics. One can meet him and, 
later, think about him. 

He began his public life as a 
rural liberal, tending toward con- 
servatism, on labor and business; 
basically he has not changed. He 
has tried to combine countryside 
liberalism — REA co-ops, dams 
and power on the rivers, water 
and soil conservation, farm price 
supports—with restraints on the 
unions and the Negroes. On wel- 
fare issues whose beneficiaries 
can be visualized as country peo- 
ple, social security and old age 
pensions, for example, he is liber- 
al, but he has been relatively hos- 
tile, for a Democratic majority 
leader, to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

His best idiom is rural. He 
wants “friends who'll go to the 
well with you.” He loves it back 
in Johnson City because, as his 
Caddy said, “they know when 
you're sick and they care when 
you die.” He has contempt for 
“some of the boys who will stand 
there talkin’ all day, just like a 
Beagle bayin’ at the moon. It 
doesn’t hurt the moon.” 

In Texas he has not felt that 
he can trust the liberal Democrats 
trying to organize in the cities; 
they have not trusted him, either. 
Since the real onset of their 
strength in political organization 
in 1956, he has formed coalitions 
with rural and small-town Demo- 
crats and big-city “conservative 
Democrats” against them. 

The main sources of his political 
money in Texas have been well- 
off farmers and ranchers, profes- 
sional people, and big-city busi- 
ness: a few wealthy oilmen like 
Clint Murchison, Wesley West, 
the late Sid Richardson; the anti- 
union Brown brothers of construc- 
tion; Dallas bank and insurance 
interests. His alliances in state 
politics correlate with his sources 
of political income. 

His well-financed presidential 
campaign suggests the possibility 
that business interests are becom- 
ing dominant in the Democratic 
Party, as they do periodically, 
and that he is their candidate— 
the most conservative candidate 
the Democrats are likely, even in 
a weak moment, to accept. The 
fact that his prospect has become 





even plausible raises fundamen- 
tal questions about national poli- 
tics. Will a relative conservative 
have the swing bloc at Los An- 
geles? 

His celebrated “moderation” has 
led Johnson into curious remarks 
about the two Republican presi- 
dential contenders. When Rocke- 
feller “withdrew” from the com- 
petition, Johnson complimented 
him as “an able and progressive 
governor” and said he thought 
the Democrats “will ask him to 
serve his country by serving the 
next Democratic administration.” 
Should Rockefeller get the nom- 
ination, as he now would like to, 
Johnson would need all his fabled 
ingenuity to oppose him convinc- 
ingly. ; 

Nor have Johnson’s statements 
indicated he would go full-heart- 
ed into a contest with Nixon. In 
1957 he told the Republican Dallas 
News that Nixon is “an active, 
vigorous, informed, and dedicated 
leader of a great party.” Ralph 
Toled » ciate editor of 
Newsweek, in his book, “Nixon,” 
quotes Johnson saying about the 
Vice-President: “He is always 
fair.” Such remarks would look 
pretty good on Nixon’s campaign 
literature. 

The Texan’s ascendancy over 
the Senate’s Democrats signifies 
not merely his skill in organizing 
the traditions of the Senate into 
a power system apexing in him- 
self. He could not have continued 
to frustrate the Senate’s liberals 
were there not among the ma- 
jority of the Democrats there ten- 
dencies toward satisfaction with 
the national condition. This is 
what is most startling about his 
status in the national life, as he 
perceived himself when he decid- 
ed to pitch his presidential cam- 
paign to what he called “the great 
American middle, the new Amer- 
ican majority.” Have even Demo- 
crats finally become too content 
for concern, too prosperous for 
an adequate public life, too com- 
promised to lead the colored 
masses of the world? Upon the 
answers, much depends. 

Rising 

His biography has been told 
many times. The essential facts: 

He was born and raised on a 
farm in a family which had fallen 
on hard times, bummed to Cali- 
fornia after high school, worked 
on a Texas road gang, got through 
a small Texas teachers’ college 
with good grades by taking odd 
jobs as janitor and secretary, 
taught in Houston, went to Wash- 
ington as a congressman’s secre- 
tary, became Texas director of 
the National Youth AdminiStra- 
tion, married the daughter of a 
wealthy East Texas family, in 
1937 ran for Congress on the 
President's court-packing plan 
and won, lost a race for the Sen- 
ate in 1941 by 1,311 votes, per- 
haps because of an East Texas 
“long count,” served a spell in the 
Navy, won his Senate seat in 1948 
by 87 votes out of nearly 1,000,000 
cast, and in 1953 became Senate 
Democratic leader. 

The loser in the 1948 election, 
Coke Stevenson, said he had been 
“robbed.” Six days after the run- 
off primary, Precinct 13 in a South 
Texas boss-run county had added 
203 votes to its unofficial com- 
plete total—202 for Johnson, 1 for 
Stevenson. Johnson signed a pe- 
tition for a state court injunction 





which prohibited state party offi- 
cials “from eliminating any votes 
on the grounds of illegality, irreg- 
ularity, or fraud.” During ensuing 
investigations, the custodian of the 
poll lists disappeared into Mexico, 
it was alleged that the 203 names 
had been added in alphabetical 
order, some Latin-Americans in 
the late-reported group swore they 
had not voted, and the voter just 
ahead of the group of 203 said he 
voted just before the polls closed 
and no others were there when 





Editor's Note 


This issue the editor of the 
Observer gives his summing 
up of the man whom Texas 
Democrats voted overwhelm- 
ingly last week to send to Los 

les as a for the 
presidential nomination. After 
disc’ Lyndon Johnson’s 
ascent, role in Texas politics, 
and Senate power and review- 
ing his public record, the edi- 
to seeks to analyze Johnson's 
character and methods and 
closes with his own editorial 
opinion about the Democratic 
situation in July.—Ed. 














he left. A federal judge ruled 
that “the evidence make a prima 
facie showing of fraud” and au- 
thorized hearings in South Texas, 
but before they could be com- 
pleted, Johnson’s lawyers ob- 
tained an order from Justice 
Black of the Supreme Court 
quashing the investigation on 
grounds of no federal jurisdiction. 

There was never any evidence 
that Johnson had anything to do 
with the voting in Precinct 13. 
His position on the matter is that 
there had been irregularities in 
several counties, in both direc- 
tions. The fact remains, however, 
that he and his lawyers resisted 
investigations to find out whether 
the 203 votes had been cast ille- 
gally, a fact which could become 
uncomfortable for him during a 
presidential campaign. 

The Johnsons are very well 
fixed; in fact, are millionaires a 
number of times over. Mrs. John- 
son is the principal owner of the 
LBJ Co., which owns or has a 
financial share of four radio sta- 
tions and five television stations 
in Texas and Oklahoma. Johnson 
said last year that $2 million had 
been invested in the one Austin 
station, KTBC (radio and TV), 
alone. 

The Dallas News, in 1952, edi- 
torialized that “at least one sena- 
tor now campaigning for Gov- 
ernor (Adlai) Stevenson went to 
Congress as a barefoot boy” but 
by 1952 was worth more than 
$1,000,000. The News wanted a 
full public accounting. In 1954, 
Dudley Dougherty, running 
against Johnson, assumed the edi- 
torial referred to Johnson. A 
Cuero Record editorial a few years 
later said “the present highly ac- 
claimed leaders of the Democratic 
Party in Texas... have certainly 
prospered during their tenure in 
office.” 

Bill Davidson, in Look Maga- 
zine, concluded that the John- 
sons’ wealth had flowed from 
Mrs. Johnson’s $67,000 inheritance 
from her side of the family and 
her subsequent wise investments 
and business management. 

KTBC, the anchor operation in 
the LBJ Co. matrix, was acquired 
as a radio station in 1942 for $20,- 
000. By 1956 the LBJ Co. had be- 
come a $1.5 million operation 
with a net profit of $125,719. In 





1959 the company had $2.5 mil 
lion in assets and net profit of 
$430,432, according to Federal 
Communications Cmsn. records 

In addition to land and othe 
investments and KTBC radio and 
KTBC-TV, the only TV station i 
Austin, the LBJ Co. owns KRGV 
radio and TV in Weslaco: Throug! 
its 29 percent interest in KWTX 
Broadcasting Co., which operates 
radio and TV stations in Wac 
LBJ Co. has acquired about 26 
percent interest in KNAL radio 
Victoria, and 15 percent of KTBX 
TV, Bryan. KWTX bought three 
fourths interest in Texoma Broad 
casters, Inc. which operate 
KWII-TV in Ardmore, Okla., th 
extending Mrs. Johnson's holdings 
into that state. 

The Bryan TV station has asked 
the FCC to permit it to move it 
Bryan transmitter 35 miles closer 
to Austin. If this request is grant- 
ed, the LBJ Co. station KTBC-TV 
will be competing for the Aus 
tin TV market with a station 
which the LBJ Co. has an inter 
est. 

Johnson is not a stockholder 
LBJ Co. He has joined his wif 
as donor in gifts of shares in the 
company to their daughters; Ser 
Johnson’s brother also owns stock 
in the company. Through the 
years there has been some inte: 
change of employees betweer 
KTBC and Johnson's extensive 
senatoria! staff. Asked publicly 
last year if he has “some infli 
ence with the management 
KTBC-TYV, he replied, “I'd like t 
think I do.” 

The LBJ Co. stations are 
unionized. Jesse Kellam, president 
of the LBJ Co., asked if he had 
any policy with respect to union 
labor, replied, “No.” 

Johnson's position 
public office as senator and 
authority of the FCC over rad 
and TV stations is that thers 
no conflict of interest because |! 
owns no stock in the LBJ Co. and 
has refrained from voting on con 
firmation of FCC commissioner 
since Mrs. Johnson first aca 
stock in the business. 

Johnson’s connections wv 
George and Herman Brown 
Brown and Root, the world-v 
construction firm, date back 
the thirties when the Brow: 
were small but already expand 
ing operators. As Johnson rose 
politics, Brown and Root receive 
more and more government c 
tracts. The Browns have beer 
heavy financial supporters 
Johnson’s campaigns, particula 
in 1941 and 1948; Johnson 
members of his staff use Brow: 
and Root planes when convenie! 
The liaison is a source of many 
myths and jokes in Texas (suc! 
as the quip that “Johnson has 
deal going with Brown and Root 
to buy Russia and lease it back 
to her,”) but there can be 
doubt that it has been an impor 
tant and fruitful relationship for 
Johnson as a politician, nor th 
the Browns’ militant anti-unic 
policies, about which there is dee; 
bitterness in Texas labor circles 
have influenced some of Johnsor 
conservative votes on union 
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1944, conservative Texans calling 
themselves Democrats have pro 
vided the money and muscle -fo1 
the Republicans’ national cam 


s to carry the state. In state 
they back “conserva- 
national elections, Re- 

Matters can become 
complicated —by conserva- 
currently loyal Democrats 

Price Daniel, for exam- 

t one plain fact to be kept 
ind is that there is a continu- 
between Democrats 

Republicans in the Texas 

Party. 
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cratic 
952, evidently with the con- 
f Speaker Rayburn and Sen. 
Gov. Allan Shivers’ del- 

n from Texas was seated at 
Democratic conven- 
preference to the Texas 

led by Maury Maverick. 

ers returned to Texas and led 
state campaign for Eisenhow- 
vith Daniel joining him. Sen. 
I who had _ supported 
hard Russell of Georgia for the 
announced for Stev- 
and warmly introduced him 
Fort Worth, but in other 
hes often failed to mention 
I and generally argued 
t because of congressional sen- 
t would be best for Texas 
South if the Democrats 
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mination, 
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residential candidate him- 
1956, Johnson entered into 
: liberals’ inevitable charge 
1inst Shivers. After the liberal- 
coalition had won the 
te presidential convention, 
tried unsuccessfully tuo 
the loyalist Democrats’ 
ce for national committee- 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph of 
Though he maintains he 
defeated her, 1,100- 
he finally yielded to a tumul- 
convention. That fall, a 
of Johnson, Rayburn, 
and Shivers supporters 
upon a_ well-lit stage, 
convention from lib- 
Democrats’ control. First 
seated the contested liberal 
Paso delegation; then, learn- 
g El Paso would vote to seat the 
ested liberals from Houston— 
decisive question — they re- 
i themselves and threw out 
E! Paso liberals, and the lib- 
from Houston with ther. 
This was a decisive event. Even 
though the Majority Leader, 
Speaker of the House, and out- 
going and incoming governors 
opposed seating the liberals from 
Houston, 145 of Texas’ 254 coun- 
ties voted to seat them, and the 
issue was decided by unseating 
El Paso and letting the Houston 
conservatives vote to seat them- 
selves. Johnson had decided to do 
battle with liberal Democratic or- 
ganization in his own state. 
Johnson once again ran what 
med like a hide-and-seek cam- 
for the Illinois governor 
» the liberals did what they 
their own. The sstate- 
headquarters, under 
nson’s control, actually mailed 
opies of a polemical Holmes 
exander column hailing John- 
as “boss of the Lone Star 
ate” but saying Stevenson “is 
tering out badly as a campaign- 
should be made of sterner 
iff," and would be opposed by 
2s many as 40% of union mem- 
ers.” The fact was, Johnson ran 
s lukewarm Stevenson campaign 
moderates who just barely 
ere for Stevenson—but were 
much for Johnson. 
From the shambles the liberal 
Democrats salvaged the “Demo- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Integration 


Preacher 


Jailed Eight Months 


SHREVEPORT, La. 

The Rev. Ashton Jones, 
itinerant white preacher for 
integration, has begun serv- 
ing an eight-month prison 
sentence on charges here of 
disturbing the peace and va- 
grancy. 

After he had sought service 
at a Negro restaurant, he was 
arrested and given a mental 
examination. The Caddo Par- 
ish examiner pronounced him 
“not legally insane.” 

Jones said he was beaten by a 
jail trusty and two other prison- 
ers after police put him in a cell 
with many young men and told 
them he was a “nigger lover” and 
an “agitator.” He said he was 
taken to a hospital (Confederate 
Memorial Medical Center), stitch- 
es were taken in his jaw, he was 
X-rayed, and then returned to a 
private cell. 

He testified that subsequently 
he was struck several times again 
and his glasses damaged when he 
refused to enter the same cell in 
which he had first been beaten 
up. He was put in a single cell. 

At 4 am. the morning of the 
trial, he said, the jailer struck 


him when he asked for a blanket. 


Police Chief Harvey D. Teasley 
denied the charges against’ the 
city jailers. 

Jones: was charged with va- 
grancy, disturbing the peace, and 
driving without a valid license. 
He chose to affirm rather than 
swear, and he said he did not 
know the whole truth but would 
tell the part he knew. 

Two officers testified they first 
saw him when he drove his wag- 
on, marked “Brotherhood,” up by 
their patrol car on the outskirts 
of Shreveport. They said he ap- 
proached them, asked if they 
were following him, created a dis- 
turbance, and was taken into cus- 
tody. 

Teasley granted that Sheriff 
Earl Franklin of Harrison County 
had called to tell him Jones would 
be there that morning. Teasley 
said he knew Jones was coming 
to town to make trouble. He said 
their concern was Jones’ safety 
and preventing violence. Jones 
said he was simply on his way 
from California to Jackson, Miss. 

(In Dallas, Jones sought and 
obtained lunch counter service 
for himself and a Negro. In Mar- 
shall, he was arrested, charged, 
held, and released.) 

Jones continued that after be- 
ing arrested he was warned to 
leave town in violation of his 
constitutional rights and then re- 
leased. He talked to a minister, 
phoned newspapers, and stopped 
at a cafe to eat. He said he was 
“color blind” and the church and 
cafe he stopped at just happened 
to be Negro. 

Later, the Negro minister in- 
volved stated that Jones told the 
press he would pose for a picture 
and told them where his truck 
was parked. Minutes after he left 
an officer appeared and looked 
through the church. 

Officers testified they knew he 
had not left town because the 
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newspapers had telephoned them. 
He was arrested at the Negro 
cafe. 


Judge Whitmeyer dropped the 
charge of driving without a li- 
cense when Jones’ license was 
found in order. 

In answer to questions, Jones 
said he was born and raised in 
Georgia. His occupation was 
spreading the Gospel of Christ. 
He is with a group called “Pil- 
grims for World Brotherhood” in 
California. 

He tried to face the audience 
partially during his statements, 
but the officer: would take hold 
of his shoulders and square him 
around. 

Teasley asked him if he upheld 
the Constitution. Jones said yes. 
Then Teasley asked him about 
convictions in 1943 and 1952 for 
failure to register for the draft. 
Jones amended his reply to say he 
upheld the Constitution as long 
as it followed moral law. He did 
not believe in war or in killing his 
fellow man. ; 

Jones was asked if he was a 
communist. He said he should not 
have been asked this, and replied 
no, he was not. Did he believe in 
any communist theories? If they 
meant living as brothers and 
sharing goods with one’s fellow 
man for a better world, yes, he 
said; if they meant the Stalin- 
Khrushchev type of communism, 
no. 

He was asked if any of his 
friends were communists: he did 
not ask his friends that question, 
he said. Did he know Carl and 
Anne Braden, who were convict- 
ed of contempt of Congress? He 
did, he said, they were good 
friends and had not been convict- 
ed of being communists. 

Judge Whitmeyer closed the 
trial with a brief speech, calling 
Jones an agitator who had come 
down to make trouble deliberately 
and work to destroy “the way of 
life that we enjoy.” 

He sentenced him to six months 
for vagrancy and two months for 
disturbing the peace. Appeal 
bond was set at $500. Permission 
to see him was refused by the 
sheriff; he has been moved from 
jail to a prison farm. 

BARBARA DOWNES 








57,000 Policyholders 


Fifty-seven FR nro 
is to say, 57,000—Texans may 
lose all or part of their insur- 
ance as a result of the collapse 
of the Bridges companies, 
seventeen mutual assessment 
firms and one small stock life 
outfit. 

There were 53,000 members in 
the mutuals and about 4,000 poli- 
cyholders in the life company, 
Estate National Life Insurance Co. 

William A. Harrison, insurance 
commissioner, says that mutual 
assessment insurance is only about 
five percent of the life insurance- 
in-force in Texas. Although there 
are 626 mutuals and 497 life com- 
panies operating in the state, all 
the mutuals combined are smaller 
than several of the larger life 
companies. The Bridges compa- 
nies were “just a tiny drop in the 
bucket,” Harrison says. 

The state insurance liquidator, 
C. H. Langdeau, has undertaken 
to transfer the 57,000 policyhold- 
ers’ insurance to other firms—‘on 
some kind of basis,” as Harrison 
says. 

The staff at the insurance de- 
partment are upset by the case. 
Coming so soon after the period 
when the state’s sidewalks were 
spattered with insurance firms 
falling out of windows, a case in- 
volving 18 companies on the face 
of it shakes them and causes 
them concern about policyholder 
confidence. 

Don Cornett, chief . examiner, 
says W. L. Bridges, Sr., acquired 
the first of the mutual companies 
in 1957, and the largest of them 
at the end of 1958 and 1959. “Most 
of this occurred in 59, he says. 

“We got some clues from a com- 
pany we examined last summer,” 
Investors Security Life Insurance 
Co. of Lubbock, now in receiver- 
ship, Harrison says. 

“It was simply some remarks 
made by one of the employees of 
the company to the effect that 
these people had had a hand in 
fathering one loan in this com- 
pany which was later determined 
to be fraudulent,” Cornett says. 
Their role was not overt, but ad- 
visory. 

The department began inquiries 
into Estate National in July and 
August, 1959. At that time the 
state did not know the extent of 
the Bridges’ interest in mutuals. 





The Week in Texas 


é A school dispute led to a 

free-for-all in Brownsboro, 
East Texas, population 600, in 
which one man was killed, an- 
other knifed in the back and 
stomach, and others shot, gashed, 
and slugged. This week officers 
were still taking statements. Evi- 
dently the dispute went back to 
the simultaneous dismissal recent- 
ly of the district superintendent 
and 14 of 20 Negro teachers. Some 
reports said the fighting started 
after a Negro man asked if the 
board intended to rehire nine Ne- 
gro teachers. Some white teachers 
had resigned after the dismissals; 
a petition asking the school board 
to resign was scheduled for con- 
sideration when the fighting 
broke out. Charges of murder and 
assault and battery have been 
filed. 
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@ State Liquidator C. H. Lang- 

deau, acting for defunct 
Franklin American Insurance Co., 
sued San Antonians Sam Bennett, 
Jr., Barney Matteson, John Peace, 
E. J. Burke, and E. J. Burke, Jr., 
alleging they played parts in ar- 
ranging an illegal loan used to 
buy controlling interest in the 
firm Und that the loan was never 
repaid. Burke said the charges 
were malicious, unfounded, and 
untrue and he would sue for def- 
amation of character if they were 
not acknowledged incorrect. 
Langdeau said, “All I’m trying to 
do is to follow the letter of the 
law ...I don’t know any of these 
gentlemen, it can’t be malicious.” 
Burke, Jr., and Peace are Demo- 
cratic delegates to Los Angeles; 
Peace is a member of the state 
Democratic executive committee. 


@ Gov. Daniel appointed J. E. 

(Ed) Lyles, Mart, the new 
labor member of the Texas Em- 
ployment Cmsn. and R. B. (Dick) 
Latting to fill Lyles’ unexpired 
term as state labor commissioner. 
@ Daniel called together water 

authority officials and laid 
down the demand: he wants river- 
basin plans and a state master 
plan completed. He got agreements 
to produce them this year. 





“The nail-down on it came in 
the year-end statements,” Harri- 
son said. “We grabbed ‘em as 
soon as they came in.” By tracing 
out the appearance of a mortga- 
gor first in one, then in another 
company, the appearance and re- 
appearance of loans, the Bridges 
operation was mapped out. 

“There were several different 
variations on the same general 
theme,” Harrison said. “There was 
a well-planned, ogranized, and ex- 
ecuted method or scheme for re- 
moving good assets from these 
various companies and replacing 
them with assets of little value 
or questionable value. 

“There would be a loan ar- 
ranged in some cases on property 
that had the value, in other cases 
that did not have as much value 
as the loan. There would be a 
secured note, deed of trust, attor- 
ney’s opinion—good looking pa- 
pers, properly recorded. When you 
dig into it you find there has 
been a release or some kind of 
a compensating arrangement,” 
such as a lien against the proper- 
ty being recorded and a short 
time later a release given which 
was not recorded. 

One employee of a Bridges firm 
testified he had signed a note for 
$30,000 on some land in Harris 
County he did not own and had 
never seen. 


Some of the companies used 
loose-leaf ledgers, Cornett says, 
but a loan generally changed 
identity legally before it got from 
one to another company. In retro- 
spect, he said, one could see a 
loan secured by certain acreage 
in one firm, and next a loan 
would be secured by property 
subdivided out of the same acre- 
age. 

“They (the loans). all bore a 
normal rate of interest, five per- 
cent, and were paid monthly,” 
Harrison says. “They were paid 
—they were current.” This made 
it harder to spot the trouble than 


if they had been one percent! 





loans, with no payments on the 
principal, for example. 

“But the payments were made,” 
he said, “by some of these other 
companies that they controlled 
and are not in the insurance 
field,” a commercial discount 
corporation or a Bridges agency. 

“The flow of the money was to 
acquire control of one of these 
companies. Usually the assets con- 
sisted of cash at the time he took 
it over. Then almost immediately 
or soon thereafter,’ there would 
be some loans by his companies. 
Some testified they didn’t get the 
money when they loaned it,” Har- 
rison says. 

In one example he cites, nine 
loans aggregating $39,000 were se- 
cured in nine different cases by 
portions of the same shares of 
stock in Huey Philp Corp., Dallas 
—thares with a total market value 
of $11,000, he said. 

Bridges, Sr., and his son, Lang- 
deau says, bought the 17 mutual 
assessment firms for $700,000 and 
replaced their sound mortuary- 
fund securities with about $1,- 
500,000 in “assets” Langdeau has 
estimated to be worth about $211,- 
000. 

They offered as “assets” worth 
$391,200 franchises to sell Pega 
Palo, supposedly a male sex stim- 
ulant, in Northern states. 
elixir’s importation has never 
been authorized; the state secur- 
ities commissioner has banned the 
sale of Pega Palo securities as 
worthless. 

Most of the policyholders had 
small policies, sometimes for as 
little as $150 to cover burial costs. 
Many of them are now too old to 
get other insurance, or they would 
have to pay high rates for it. 

Dist. Judge J. Harris Gardner, 
Austin; has placed all 18 firms 
under receivership or conserva- 
torship. 

Bridges, Sr., was released from 
a Kansas state prison in 1940 
after serving three years and 
four months for violating that 
state’s securities laws. 








Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a 
ninny. 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange all this difference should 
be 

'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. —John Byrom 


The principle so well expressed 

In Mr. Byrom’s gentle jest 

Is one that soon may lead us hicks 
on 

To choose a Johnson or a Nixon— 

Although it takes no little art 

To tell this pair of jacks apart. 


I sometimes doubt that Nixon 
knows 

How to enumerate his toes. 

Nor can I see how Johnson made 

His journey through the Seventh 
Grade. 

But—as the fabulist opined— 

A one-eyed man may lead the 
blind. 


The world was never in worse 
shape 

Since Man seceded from the Ape. 

It has some problems, most alarm- 
ing— 

From integrating to disarming— 

With which there is but little 
hope 

That either of these clods can 
cope. 


These gentlemen are most be- 
guiling, 

Their countenances often smiling. 

They know that voters can be 
wooed 





With nonsense and with platitude: 

A circumstance they well may 
boast of, 

Since that is what they have the 
most of. 


Our Lyndon plainly hopes to win 

With photos of his genial grin. 

His ranch upon the Pedernales 

Is famed at least as far as Dallas. 

Although his parts be poor and 
cheap, 

At least he 
sheep. 


raises high-grade 


Although we voters, to be sure, 

Ourselves are short on literature, 

It’s all too plain from Nixon's 
looks 

That he has not read many books. 

But give him credit when it's due 
him: 

Somebody may have read one to 
him. 


When Richard came to his deci- 
sion 

To tell us all on television, 

The picture of him that emerged 

Was of a man whose spirit surged. 

With family feeling all agog. 

And fiercely loyal to his dog. 


This portrait of himself endeared 
him 

To some who earlier had feared 
him. 

It may prove what we must de- 
pend on 

To choose between our Dick and 
Lyndon: 

The friend of Fido and of Towser 

Should be the better rabble- 
rouser. 

H. Mewhinney, 
Houston 


The 
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Nixon Hailed in Houston 


HOUSTON 

Vice-President Nixon, visiting 
Houston Saturday said that if 
Sen. Johnson is the Democrats’ 
nominee, GOP chances in Texas, 
“to use British understatement, 
would be quite remote,” but that 
otherwise the Republicans may 
put on “the fight of their lives” 
to carry the state. 

Greeted by about 5,000 people 
at the Houston airport, Nixon 
worked through greetings, a 
speech, a press conference, and 
a closed meeting ‘with state 
Republican executive committee 
leaders. At the latter meeting, he 
posed with state Republican can- 
didates. Although he noticed the 
frequency of Goldwater-for-Vice- 
President signs, he declined to in- 
dicate a preference for his run- 
ning mate. 





Heading the reception commit- 
tee for the Nixons were Mayor 
Lewis Cutrer, Tom Whitehead, 
Sr., of Brenham, president of the 
Texas Press Assn., GOP commit- 
teeman Albert Fay of Houston, 
and state GOP chairman Thad 
Hutcheson of Houston. Cutrer had 
called on Houstonians to “turn 
out in force” to meet the Nixons. 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, presi- 
dent and editor, Houston Post, was 
among those greeting them. 


At his press conference, Nixon 
said of Johnson, “I may disagree 
on issues with him, but he is one 
of the ablest political craftsmen 
of our times. One should never 
count him out. No one can better 
handle the short strokes.” 


Nixon said he favors the oil de- 
pletion allowance and the princi- 


ple of exempting natural gas from 
federal price regulation. He ap- 
proves federal aid to education 
“for construction only.” On de- 
segregation, he said the next 
president “must continue strong, 
firm leadership on moral, eco- 
nomic, and international grounds. 
In the school area, Texas has one 
of the most admirable records.” 

In foreign policy areas, Nixon 
said the Japanese riots should not 
be used as an argument against 
visits to foreign nations. He dis- 
approved of putting too much 
pressure on the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba on grounds that 
such a course would arouse hos- 
tility toward the U.S. throughout 
Latin-America. He advocated con- 
tinued military preparedness and 
rmore student exchange with for- 





eign countries. 





CONVENTION POST MORTEMS 


AUSTIN 

Commentaries in the state press 
on the Johnson victory at the 
state Democratic convention are 
post mortems in the usual, and in 
another sense: they tend to con- 
clude the Democrats of Texas 
Clubs are done for. 

“The DOTC sustained a mortal 
blow, from which recovery ap- 
pears hopeless,” said William 
Gardner in the Houston Post. 
Gardner argued that the few hold- 
out DOTC leaders should have 
claimed victory when‘ the oppo- 





Developments for L.A. 

According to reports from Wash- 
ington this week, Democratic na- 
tional chairman Paul Butler says 
that every delegate who voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952 or 1956 will 
be asked at the Los Angeles con- 
vention to declare that he intends 
to support the nominee this year. 
This would single out, for such 
declarations, such delegates as 
Gov. Price Daniel of Texas, vice- 
chairman of the Texas delegation, 
who supported Eisenhower in 
1952, but has been pledged to sup- 
port the Democratic nominees 
since 1956. 

Jack Matthews, Houston. chair- 
man of Texas Democrats for Stev- 
enson, said that acting “as indi- 
viduals,” a “Draft Stevenson dele- 
gation” will go to Los Angeles 
from Texas. He said petitions are 
being circulated for Stevenson in 
Houston, San Antonio, and Aus- 
tin. 





sition adopted a loyalty resolution 
but apparentiy “were blinded to 
reality.” 

Bob Hollingsworth, Dallas 
Times - Herald political writer, 
said the outcome “decisively ob- 
literated” Mrs. R. D. Randolph's 
power and caused “the death as a 


-political power” of DOTC in “a 


grave dug by its own leaders.” 





Hollingsworth said that when la- 
bor, reminded that Sen. Johnson 
and Speaker Rayburn have control 
over labor legislation, cut out of 
the bolt, “labor showed once 
again that it is the real power in 
the DOT and when labor pulls out 
or stands aside, the organization 
topples.” 

Allen Duckworth, the Dallas 
News political editor, said John- 
son “shattered his left-wing op- 
ponents” in the most lop-sided 
state convention roll call in the 
last two decades in “a case of the 
men against the boys.” 

Editorials in Texas dailies main- 
tained the theme. The Star-Tele- 
gram said Johnson “has been 
made a candidate by Texas. .. . 
The most impressive thing about 
the Austin convention was its 
smooth demolition of the liberal 
opposition headed by Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph of Houston ... The 
powerful endorsement of Texas 
Democrats gives the Johnson po- 
litical rocket another boost .. .” 

The S-T published a cartoon 
showing two donkeys, one marked 
Texas liberals, the other conserv- 
atives, pulling a wagon bearing 
Johnson and Raybum to Los An- 
geles. 

The San Antonio Express said: 
“The implication is unmistakable: 
Texas Democrats like LBJ . . 
The rump convention, if it had 
been called, could have met in the 
nearest telephone booth. Labor 


P . i 
and business, conservatives and 


liberals made it plain they are for 
LBJ. The noise they made will be 
heard all the way out to Los An- 
geles.” 

The Corpus Caller, which called 
for state convention delegate loy- 
alty pledges before the conven- 
tion, concluded the _ resolution 
adopted was reasonable and sat- 
isfactory and said Johnson's “all- 
but-unanimous endorsement. . 
undoubtedly represents the great 





A Rush in Washington 


WASHINGTON 

In a burst of activity, the Con- 
gress pressed to finish legislating 
for the year before the Los An- 
geles Democratic convention. 

Sens. Johnson and Yarborough 
voted against reducing the oil de- 
pletion allowance (a proposition 
which failed 56-30), for eliminat- 
ing a four percent dividend tax 
credit, and against the repeal of 
local telephone and_ telegraph 
taxes. Yarborough voted for, and 
Johnson against, a ‘prevailing 
amendment its sponsor said would 
prohibit such business entertain- 
ment tax deductions as club dues, 
night club entertainment, yacht 
trips, and the like. Johnson helped 
pass an amendment limiting de- 
pletion allowances only to the raw 
value of minerals. 

Johnson urged a $2 billion boost 
in U.S. defense spending and ad- 
vocated that medicdl aid for the 





aged be financed by employee- 
employer matching social security 
contributions. In a voice vote, he 
joined in repeal of the college 
student loyalty oath. He voted for, 
and Yarborough announced for, 
amendments to add 37,000, and 
that failing 25,000 low-cost units 
to the housing bill. He and Yar- 
borough supported the federal 
employees’ pay raise bill. 


Johnson in New York said 
Khrushchev is a madman who 
might “do anything.” Johnson 


granted that he’s “not much of 
a summit man” and prefers deal- 
ing with Russians through the 
State Department. In a colloquy 
with Secy. of State Christian 
Herter in Washington, he asked 
“Why have the billions of dollars 
we have spent (on foreign aid) 
been such a total flop?” Herter 
disagreed the program had 
flopped. 


weight of public opinion in 
Texas.” 
The Dallas News, somewhat 


cool, remarked that the Democrats 
“for good or ill . . . went all out” 
for Johnson. The liberals’ defeat 
in part can be accounted for “by 
the mechanics of conventions,” 
but the principal reason was the 
prospect of a Texan for president, 
the News said. 

The Scripps-Howard Houston 
Press said the 2,252 to 40 vote was 
“the first real public test of the 
Johnson candidacy ... His hard- 
est fight may have been won over- 
whelmingly in Austin.” 

The Austin American said the 
convention made clear “his out- 
standing ability to unite discord- 
ant views, his consummate skill 
in leading people... .” 





CURRENT REPORTS 





The LBJ Candidacy 


AUSTIN 
Sen. Johnson now, 


| 
| 


Press says, has 199.5 votes for the! 
Democratic nomination, com-| 
pared to 363 for Sen. Kennedy.| 
j have a little gray in their hair.” 


Oscar Chapman, Johnson’s citi- 
zens’ committee chairman, 
he will be within a dozen votes 


says | 


of Kennedy on the first ballot. | 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has) 


reported that 40 of Missouri's 78 


delegates favor Johnson after Sy-| 


mington and that suddenly John- 
son “looms in the way” of Ken- 


nedy. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said} 


Harry Truman really favors John 
son, not Symington. As for her 
self, “I doubt if I would be very 
enthusiastic’ were Johnson the 
nominee, Mrs. Roosevelt said. 
The Gallup Poll for June among 
Democratic voters showed Ken- 
nedy 42 percent, Stevenson 24 


| ship as a unit so that they can 
Associated | 


exercise their power to its ut- 
most potential.” 

Johnson said in Nebraska, “I 
believe the world needs men who 


(Kennedy does not.) James Res- 
writing in the New York 
Times, said Johnson is attacking 
his Democratic opponents “per- 
Kennedy for his youth 
and Stevenson as not the type to 
the politicians and unable 
Texas and some other 
Southern states. Reston added 
that Johnson is being denied the 
nomination because of “prejudices 
he does not share” and his Texas 


ton 


sonally 


carry 


to win 


Johnson's people announced his 
endorsement by six congressmen, 


| 83 congressional wives, and one 


Johnson 14, and Symington 8. The! 
Belden Poll showed Nixon losing | 


Texas to Johnson 66-23 percent, 


to Stevenson 47-38, and to Ken-| 


nedy 43-41. Dr. Gallup also re- 
ported that among the nation’s 
Democratic county chairmen 
Kennedy leads 34 percent to 
Johnson's 28, Symington’s 21, and 
Stevenson's 12. 

The Christian Science Monitor 


observed that Sen, Kennedy will | 


have to cope “with the same re- 
lentless power with which the op- 
position was swept aside” in 
Texas. “So complete was the rout 
of the opposition that the leader 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph, was left 
sitting alone on a park bench,” 
The ‘Monitor said. 

Arthur Krock, in The New York 
Times, said Johnson's display of 
strength was “bound to help his 
strategy of assembling the South 
ern delegates under his leader 





S.M.U. professor Charles 

Webster announced he will 
not run as an independent for 
Congress in Dallas, saying “it is 
important to have a unified Dem- 
ocratic Party” in a presidential 
year. Democrat Joe Pool therefore 
will be Republican Bruce Alger’s 
chief opponent. 


Political Intelligence 


od Corpus Caller concluded 

from the presence of the 
Harris County Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans in the state convention 
that the party affiliation law is 
“a net filled with holes.” 


On June 28, Tuesday, San 

Antonians vote on express- 
way bonds. A main issue is the 
charge of conservationists that a 
north expressway will impinge on 
Brackenridge and Olmos parks, 
trading tourist money for civic 
beauty. San Antonio Express has 
editorialized for the expressway, 
which it says will mean more to 
the citizenry than “a few bird 
baths, Audubon sanctuaries, and 
nature trails.” 


The death of Dist. Judge 

Cc. K. Quin in San Antonio 
started speculation that county 
Democratic chairman James 
Knight might name as the Demo- 
cratic nominee to succeed him (he 
has the power to make the choice 
under a 1951 law) Judge Charles 
Grace, Maury Maverick, Jr., or 
Adrian Spears. . . . Thomas E. 
Kennerly, Houston Republican, 
has been named by the President 
to replace the late James V. All- 
red on the South Texas federal 
bench. The two Texas senators 
will go along. 
vod The story of the Texas Lit- 

eracy Council at Baylor Uni- 
versity is told in the current 
Texas Outlook, the teachers’ mag- 
azine, starting with the fact that 
800,000 adult Texans “are func- 











tional illiterates.” 





Independent Says No 


The Jacksonville Daily Prog 

ress editorializes against 
justices of the peace depending 
on the fees they levy for their ir 
come. Arguing that the JP’s come 
to depend on law officers to bring 
them cases and thus “become 
merely stooges,” the paper called 
for abolition of the fee system u 
all Texas justice courts. 
w Margaret Louise Hill, mil 

tant conservationist in Aus 
tin, has been dropped from the 
city parks board and replaced 
with the mother of one of the 
councilmen. She opposed the city 
sale of a Hancock park tract t 
Sears, Roebuck and has more re 
cently prepared data bearing 
the question of the harmfulness 
DDT fogging to humans and othe 
life. 
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of New York's 114 delegates, A. J. 
Rydnynski of Buffalo. Texas 
of Agriculture John White 

a Johnson movement 
Southern Democratic ag- 

lture commissioners. The Tul- 
sa World endorsed him. The Gov- 
ernor’s son, Price Daniel, Jr., 19, 


Cmsr 
Startec 


| 
among 


was named chairman of “Youth 
for LBJ.” 
Walter Lippman said Johnson 


thinks and feels more like Ei- 
senhower than like the other lead- 
ing Democrats.” Johnson's GOP 
opponent for the Senate in No- 
John Tower, condemned 
his remark that the worst Demo- 
at is better than the best Re- 
publican as “unexcusably parti- 
and ridiculous,” comparing 
Parr with Eisenhower, T. 
Caudle with Robert An- 
and Carmine DeSapio 
with Dallas Congressman Bruce 
Alger. U.S. oilworkers’ “Union 
said Johnson votes “rather 
conservative” and “rather con- 
sistently . with the Dixiecrat- 
coalition.” 


vermber, 


san 
George 
Lamar 


derson 


ar 
Vews 


GOP 
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(lous on and universities. 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is notan American art.—JEFFERSON 





Bis Agile 


In collapsing before Sen. Johnson’s 
pressure, promises, and hoop-la, the 
liberal movement of Texas as a whole 
had a failing of courage, and thus 
failed the nation, the world, and its 
own ideals. But even while laboring 
to accept this fact, we hope that Texas 
liberal Democrats will wait until the 
Los Angeles*convention makes its de- 
cision and then will remember that 
they—not the Johnson-Daniel fat-cats 
—provide the muscle for the Demo- 
crats in Texas and must be the ones 
who will produce for the liberal nom- 
inees. 


The Democratic Party has not nom- 
inated a conservative for president 
since 1924. Every time it has done so 
this century, it has lost. The nation 
expects a liberal nominee from the 
Democrats, and we are confident that 
they will get one this year. 


Were the Los Angeles convention 
to put forward a candidate with a 
record as oily, mottled, expedient, and 
Southern as Lyndon Johnson’s, Dem- 
ocratic and independent voters would 
be disillusioned in droves, while Re- 
publicans would vote for their own 
business candidate, Richard Nixon. 


Nevertheless, Johnson is the Re- 
publicans’ candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. The Luce publica- 
tions have promoted him as a cham- 
pion of Eisenhower, a man who “per- 
sonally admires” Nixon, the most 
qualified Democrat for the presidency. 
They approve his ‘compromises, since 
he is compromising ideals they reject. 
Who will take bets that they would 
support Johnson in November? The 
Scripps-Howard papers, too, and 
many other newspapers which tradi- 
tionally support the Republicans in 
November have endorsed Johnson for 
the Democratic nomination. 


If they’re not going to support him, 
why do they promote him? 





> ws 


l‘ootnote on the uses of power: 


Allan Maley, Jr., head of the Dal- 
las AFL-CIO, in writing that John- 
son’s loyalty resolution “sounds good, 
and yet, if you are a Dixiecrat look- 
ing for loopholes, you will find them,” 
said that in using this tool, Johnson 
“very shrewdly started having meet- 
ings with liberals, separate meetings, 
lasting up until the minute the con- 
vention started. His real genius was 
in the separate meetings. He met sepa- 
rately with labor, and separately with 
(leaders of) the key San Antonio 
delegation. In the process he divided 
the liberal forces. Those who were 
in the meetings were not talking much 
about what went on there. The fact 
that there were some folks that the 
senator was not talking with at all 
tended to raise a question in their 
minds as to why he was willing to 
talk to the others. . . . By continuing 
to meet, meet, meet, separately, until 
the convention started, confusion in- 
creased, and there was never really 
any unity among the liberals, either 
inside or outside the convention hall. 
When the key San Antonio delegation 
cast their votes against the strong 
loyalty pledge amendment, the massa- 
cre began.” 


First, they like him better than the 
other Democratic candidates. As Wal- 
ter Lippman has said, Johnson “thinks 
and feels more like Eisenhower than 
like the other leading Democrats.” 
He has throttled down Demo- 
cratic criticism of Eisenhower and 
Nixon for seven years. Behind the 
windowshade, “unity,” under the blan- 
ket, “moderation,” he has made more 
love to Republicans than to Demo- 
crats. Businessmen know that if he 
won, he would not be “as bad” as 
Stevenson, Kennedy, or the others, 
and they’re simply trying to hedge 
their bets on Nixon by conning the 
Democrats into nominating him. 


Second, they know Nixon could 
beat Johnson more easily than he 
could any of the other Democratic 
candidates. The Republican National 
Committee let this cat out of the sack 
when they distributed Johnson’s terri- 
ble voting record on civil rights all 
the way back to 1940. Nixon knows 
he could cut Johnson to pieces with 
this alone, to say nothing of Johnson's 
87-vote indebtedness, for his position 
in American political life, to 202 late- 
reported voters in Precinct 13 in Jim 
Wells County, some of whom swore 
they had not voted. 


An even graver consequence of 
Johnson’s nomination for the Demo- 
crats would be the number of issues 
on which they could not confidently 
appeal to the voters. How could Nixon 
be attacked for his support of privi- 
leges for the oil industry, when John- 
son has outdone him? How could 
Nixon be criticized effectively with 
union members, when Johnson voted 
for Taft-Hartley and brags about it 
to the present day? Who can believe 
that a Johnson-led campaign would 
vigorously criticize the [Eisenhower 
administration after Johnson himself 
has already refused to do so for seven 
years? 


If John Kennedy drives through to 
the nomination early in the conven- 
tion, he can carry a vigorous campaign 
to the country and prevail for the lib- 
eral ideals of the party. He is a good 
man and would make a good presi- 
dent. 


We suspect that if the nation’s 
Democrats were asked simply, who is 
the best qualified man for the presi- 
dency, four-fifths of them would an- 
swer, Adlai Stevenson. We are for 
Stevenson. His philosophical  elo- 
quence, his thorough understanding 
of world affairs, his passion for the 
truth, his liberalism are well known 
in the country. In our judgment he 
has as good a chance to win as any 
Democrat does and being the best 
man, ought to be nominated. 


There are other good candidates 
available to the Democrats. Among 
the best is Chester Bowles, probably 
the most broadly informed of the can- 
didates on domestic affairs, experi- 
enced and successful in world affairs. 
literate and articulate. 


We have every expectation that the 
national Democrats will continue to 
be who they are—the American lib- 
erals. As ex-Sen. Tom Connally said 
during the Democratic national con- 
vention in 1956, so again in 1960, the 
Democratic Party once again will 
save the nation from Texas. 
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‘Why Can’t You Pick It Up Like He Does?’ 





Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





POWER 


MARSIIALL 
In Texas there should be an inscrip- 
tion over the door of the house of 
politics reading, “Abandon all convic- 
tions, ye who enter here.” The con- 
vention recently concluded at Austin 
was a horrifying demonstration of 


what happens when two men in a 


political party are given control of 
all of the carrots and sticks. 

Power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely, to paraphrase 
Lord Acton; and from complete pow- 
er are formed political machines. 
Texas may look forward to a regime 
that would make Long’s Louisiana 
appear puny beside what will happen 
if Sen. Johnson (ah, there, Pussyfoot, 
note the new reverence, even from 
this pen) is elected president. 

We did not need the sultry evidence 
of trades and tradeouts reflected in 
the Observer reports to tell us that 
man born of woman is venal, vain, 
vascillating, and vicious. This is con- 
fessed by all who have passed the 
mid-century mark, with the possible 
exception of Norman Vincent Peale. 
What the convention did demonstrate 
is that the power to arouse these de- 
lightful attributes to the end of po- 
litical advantage has gathered in an 
ugly sedimentation about two men. 

The promise of legislation and sup- 
port of another candidate here, the 
tickling of vanity there, and the threat 
not to forget later, all worked to 
arouse the motives that should occa- 
sion any but hardened politicians who 
succumbed to bribe or blandishment 
to avoid their mirror for awhile. 

Let us forget our brethren who 
have fallen by the wayside, and give 
homage to the resolute band that did 
gather at Barton Springs, not in death, 
not in surrender, but in that last meas- 
ure of loyalty and devotion to the 
bravest and most gallant lady the 
Texas political scene has held, or will 
ever hold. From such faith and cour- 
age there will be some who will per- 
sist in the idea of liberalism and the 
abolition of false labels; some who 
will continue the fight to make Texas 
a two-party state, and aid by giving 
the national Democratic Party a pres- 
ident, if a candidate worthy of the 
office should be named at Los An- 
geles. 


ly NATIONAL. EX- 
VERTS are half right, Sen. Johnson 


-has small hope of capturing the nom- 


ination, If he does not, the party in 
Texas will be put to the test of sup- 
porting someone who does not have 


the stamp of approval of the National 
and Texas Association of Manufac- 
turers. Without the nomination, may 
not Sen. Johnson find himself in 
charge of a menagerie well described 
by Gov. Earl Long in this fashion: 

“You know, the Bible says that be- 
fore the end of time billy goats, ti- 
gers, rabbits, and house cats are all 
going to sleep together. My gang looks 
like the Biblical proposition is here.” 

Will we see a repetition of 1952, 
when Mistuh Sam crawled back to 
Texds to find the reactionaries he had 
helped to power in the Democratic 
Party flying Eisenhower flags from 
their headquarters? Will the same 
hard+itten loyalists come back for 
the dirty work of combat, while Lyn- 
don’s Republican contingent reverts 
to type? Will the presidential elector 
from Houston who has not voted 
Democratic since 1924 support anyone 
but Lyndon for president? Will he 
support Lyndon? 

If a candidate other than Sen. 
Johnson is chosen, what must be done 
will be done. But have the house cats 
of the party who are mixed up with 
the Republican billy goats thought of 
what will happen to the nation if their 
man wins? He has become a pale 
shadow of Mr. Eisenhower, an apolo- 
gist extraordinary for every Admin- 
istration prat-fall from Ike’s remark 
that Sputnik did not worry him one 
iota on through the Nixon-South 
American mess, the U-2 lying mara- 
thon, and the triggering of the mass 
urination of students on the parlia- 
ment building of Japan, even through 
what a columnist has called the dis- 
invitation to visit that country. 


Can THIS COUNTRY 
stand a prolongation of the twilight 
era of 1952-1960, at the conclusion of 
which the Republican hound dog 
doesn’t have a sound or clean tooth 
left, the national debt and deficit are 
at the highest, and international re- 
spect for the country at the lowest? 

The President loves to read West- 
erns and some parts (uncritical of 
him) of the paper on Sundays. Lyn- 
don admits he has not read six books 
since leaving college. Is it not time 
to return to the standards of back- 
ground and knowledge’ rather than 
those of flattery and fixing in select- 
ing a candidate? Suppose the press 
fails to spread a paper curtain around 
Lyndon, as it has Ike. Will our na- 
tional prestige not then shrink to the 
vanishing point? 

FRANKLIN JONES 





THE LIBERALS AND LABOR: WHAT NOW? 


AUSTIN 

Many factors helped cause the fail- 
ure of the liberals’ bolt from the state 
Democratic convention. 

One was the numerous defections 
from the liberal community by those 
who, for various reasons, decided they 
would be for, or act as though they 
were for, Senator Johnson, or. fall 
silent and skip the battle. 

Their reasons ranged from greed 
for plums and fear for jobs or repu- 
tation to the sincere expediency of 
those who concluded Johnson could 
not be stopped in Texas. 

However, the reason why the bolt 
became absurd was the decision 
against it by the leaders of organized 
labor in Texas, Jerry Holleman and 
Fred Schmidt. When they announced 
to the labor caucus that they advo- 
cated no policy on the bolt, they were 
saying, we are cutting out. The rejec- 
tion of their recommendation against 
the labor caucus taking a position 
was caused by revulsion from the 
prospect of leaving the liberals com- 
mitted to the bolt out on a snowy 
limb. The fact remained, Texas labor 
failed to take a stand on bolting. 

The labor position until Monday 
night before the convention, an- 
nounced in the AFL-CIO News by 
the state officers, had been that if 
the state convention failed to require 
individual loyalty pledges from the 
state delegates, “all loyal Democrats 
should refuse to participate in such a 
fiasco.” The convention passed no 
such pledge. Maintaining a semblance 
of consistency, Holleman and Schmidt 
said if they were delegates they would 


still walk out of the convention, but 
they wanted no policy set for labor. 
They did not go to the Rock Garden 
at Barton Springs. They helped break 
the bolt. 

Why? 


First, not why. We can- 
not make biscuits with the explana- 
tion that the DOTC caucus the night 
before the convention was inflexible 
on “wording,” because (1) the labor 
leaders had endorsed the DOTC prop- 
ositions in principle but (2) Holle- 
man was negotiating Monday for con- 
cessions from these same principles. 

We cannot, either, buy Holleman’s 
indignation upon realizing that part of 
the motive for the bolt was the desire 
to advance liberalism in the Demo- 
cratic Party instead of Senator John- 
son. Everyone knew this. A fight was 
to be made, ground was chosen on 
which a bolt could be constructed. It 
is inconceivable that labor did not 
know what was going on. 

What, then, motivated the decision ? 
We believe it was the desire for ideo- 
logical power to bring into existence 
more liberal laws and government, 
more friendly to workers and the 
people. This is an honorable organiza- 
tional objective. 

Specifically, labor is concerned that 
it not lose too much face in Texas any 
more, fighting losing causes, espe- 
cially since the legislature is becom- 
ing more liberal. When power for do- 
ing good is in reach, but is jeopar- 
dized by doing good, even a good or- 
ganization decides on power. 

There was also, as is admitted, 


“pressure.” If the man in the street 
knows that Johnson is vindictive in 
the use of his power, if 3,000 people 
heard Rayburn say Monday night no- 
body had better bolt Johnson’s con- 
vention, and if anyone did, Rayburn 
said, he would be speaker of the 87th 
Congress, and “I will never forget it,” 
surely Holleman and Schmidt knew 
it; surely Meany and Reuther know 
it, too. 

Now understanding this, the re- 
sults, nevertheless, were two fiascos, 
what the labor paper calls this week 
“the big Lyndon Johnson pep rally, 
known as the State Democratic Con- 
vention,” and the last stand of the 
bolters at Barton Springs. 

Texas has dispatched, to the great 
Democratic national convention, in 
this historic, year for American and 
human destiny, a power-wielding sen- 
ator’s presidential campaign, financed 
by business trying to take over the 
Democrats. Johnson has been given 
full power to use the name of Texas 
Democrats in welding together the 
South for his own nomination and 
then, if he can’t get it, for what “mod- 
eration,” he can foist off on the na- 
tional liberal party. 

The Austin outcome was mitigated 
only by (1) the concession to good 
faith in Democratic Party affairs, 
through the loopholes of which hypo- 
crites can anyway, later, be espied, 
and (2) the fact that Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph did not buckle under the 
pressures, but led those who still fol- 
lowed her to the hill where they took 
their stand. 

The light ahead is the prospect that 


the Los Angeles convention will nom- 
inate an enlightened liberal—Steven- 
son, Kennedy, Bowles—and all the 
Texas trading will subside into the 
footnotes of contemporary history. 


WE HOPE that whatever 
comes in Texas now, there will be an 
effort to understand. We do not see, 
either, why a man who is for Adlai 
Stevenson wants to be a member of 
Lyndon Johnson’s delegation—com- 
mitted to him hand-and-foot—or why 
a Negro leader wants to be a delegate 
bound to a man who has stayed with 


the South against effective civil 
rights. But we are all human, and 
much goes on in-each mind none other 
knows 

There are “areas of service,” and 


liberals wishing to advocate the right 


as they see it can approve labor and 
others wishing to exercise power for 
the attainable right. 

We think, at this point, that inde- 
pendent liberals should better define 
their own area of service, not again 
so deeply commit themselves to power 
politics, and organize a committee, a 
Texas Liberal Group, to support the 
hoped-for liberal Democratic nomi- 
nee in Texas. Prohibit the binding pre- 
meeting caticus. Cooperate with labor, 
but function separately—the separa- 
tion is already a fact. 

Wishing the unions well in their 
thrust for power, still Texas liberals 
must hold apart, not again subjecting 
either themselves or their sincerely eCX- 
pedient friends to the bitterness now 
flowing m the Rock Garden Dis- 
aster. R.D. 


Even in Defeat, the Facts Are Still the Facts 


The party loyalty problem of Texas 
Democrats is not a mere shibboleth, 
slogan, pretext, but a real problem 
based on real facts. 

There is no telling, really, how 
many of the delegates to the state 
Democratic convention June 14 were 
Republicans and Dixiecrats. At the 
county conventions Johnson forces 
fought off loyalty tests. The loyalty 
requirement for individual state con- 
vention delegates was swept aside by 
the convention, some liberals running 
out on the fight to join the Houston 
and Dallas conservatives, for example, 
on the roll call. For all anyone found 
out, Eisenhower Democrats could 
have had a majority in the conven- 
tion. 

We do know that the liberal Demo- 
crats from Houston, Dallas, Austin, 
and Fort Worth were not inside the 
convention. They had lost at the coun- 
ty level, in Austin, however, as the 
result of vote-juggling by the John- 
son forces. 

The Harris and Dallas delegations 
were dominated by hypocrite-Demo- 
crats. Chairman of the Dallas dele- 


gation was Ed Drake, the pro-Eisen- 
hower Dallas County Democratic 
chairman who has never supported a 
Democratic nominee. The Houston 
delegation rejected, in caucus, a loy- 
alty pledge to the national Democrats, 
even voting 3-to-1 against endorsing 
Johnson, and designated as its presi- 
dential electors, whom the convention 
ratified, two Dixiecrats. 

One of these, Hall Timanus, was 
vice-chairman of Democrats for Ei- 
senhower in Houston in 1952, and the 
other, George Charlton, boasts he has 
not voted for a Democrat for presi- 
dent since 1924, and flies his Confed- 
erate flag at half-mast on the anni- 
versaries of Texas’ entrance into the 
American union. 

The chairman of the Travis County 
delegation, Pearce Johnson, refused 
to deny Fagan Dickson’s charge he is 
an Eisenhower Democrat, and_ his 
delegation included Marlin Sandlin, 
secretary of the Allan Shivers state 
Democratic executive committee 
which, in 1952, led a full-cry charge 
against Adlai Stevenson on behalf of 
Eisenhower. 


The Count-down 


WASHINGTON 

Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri 
has performed a service that might be 
considered above and beyond the call 
of duty for any presidential aspirant. 
He assigned one of his principal lieu- 
tenants to make a personal state-by- 
state survey of the strength of his 
rivals. 


Symington did not fare too well in 
the study. He decided nonetheless to 
make the results available to the press. 
The survey shows that on the first 
ballot at Los Angeles, barring sudden 
and unexpected switches between now 
and the convention, Sen. John IF. 
Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son are likely to be running neck-and- 
neck. In fact, the Symington survey 
found that there may be only 12 and 
a half votes between them. I found no 
surprises in the states listed as pro- 
Johnson. 


The estimated first ballot figures 
were: ey 42014, Johnson 408, 
Symington 135, Humphrey (still com- 
mitted) 6314, Stevenson 31, unde- 


cided 53, favorite sons 198. 

Then the Symington interviewers 
projected the possible release of the 
favorite son delegates. They arrived at 
this breakdown: Kennedy 49414, 
Johnson 430, Symington 205, Hum- 
phrey 3214, Stevenson 64, undecided 
98. 

Finally Symington’s study allowed 
all the claims made by Kennedy of 
his . potential strength in Montana, 
New York and Pennsylvania. His 
peak vote was still found to be 102 
and a half short of the victory margin 
needed. 

It now looks as if Symington might 
become a very powerful figure at the 
convention if ~he becomes convinced 
that he cannot become the nominee 
himself. But Gov. David Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania and Gov. Pat Brown of 
California could become equally im- 
portant. Between them they have 162 
votes. If they threw in with Kennedy 
he might make it on the first ballot. 
Generally it is agreed he has to make 
it first, fast, or not at all. 

Ropert G. Srivack 


Everyone knowledgeable realized 
that neither the Dallas nor the Hous- 
ton delegations would have pledged 
to the Democratic nominees. They- 
were there, going along with John- 
son, because they want control of the 
Texas Democratic Party in Septem- 
ber and evidently believed Johnson 
will not stop them from getting it. 
Who can say how many of the other 
delegations engaged in this duplici- 
tous play? The convention’s voice- 
voted loyalty resolution was not a 
pledge—as Fred Schmidt said, it 
doesn’t require anybody to pledge 
anything. It is clear that Johnson’s 
convention included the Texas Re- 
publicans who work through the 
Democratic Party, and that Johnson 
designed his loyalty resolution to keep 
them quiet and still mollify most of 
the liberals, 


JOHNSON. KNEW he 
had to have a delegation to Los An- 
geles that would pledge to support 
the nominees. Stuart Long, his for- 


‘mer Austin leader, estimates 25 peo- 


ple on the list will not support liberal 
nominees. Ed Drake and the conserv- 
ative slate from Dallas are cases in 
point. But it is likely that a majority 
of the national delegation will support 
the nominees. 

The delegation includes some inter- 
esting people. E. B. Germany, presi- 
dent of the union-fighting Lone Star 
Steel Co., and Ed Clark, attorney- 
lobbyist for oil, gas, insurance, and 
George and Herman Brown interests, 
were included among delegates at 
large, while the liberal banker, Walter 
Hall, was made only an alternate. The 
state labor leaders refused to go; the 
188-person list includes only five un- 
ion men, two of them H. A. Moon and 
E. L. McCommas, the UAW leaders 
in Fort Worth who joined the John- 
son coalition there from the begin- 
ning. 

There are two Negroes and one 
Latin-American to represent the 
state’s 2,500,000 members of these 
minorities. The three of them, Dr. 
Everett Givens, G. J. Sutton, and 
Albert Pena, stood up in a tight little 
group during the delegation caucus 
after the convention. Gov. Daniel and 
Sen. Johnson asked the delegates to 
buy tickets to the July 10 dinner at 
L.A. They were $100 each, or $1,000 
for a table. Some of the big-wigs 


bought two tables, many more bought 
one table, and a few paired up to go 
together on one table at $500 apiece. 
When all this pledging had died away, 


Dr. Givens called for Gov. Daniel's 
attention and announced that he, Pena, 
and Sutton would pledge to take one 
table 

Their races are the poor. There they 
were, in the midst of the well-off and 
the wealthy, standing in a little group. 


Pena evidently had wanted to be 
named to the platform and resolutions 
committee, The convention had given 
Johnson tull power to name the Tex- 
as committee members. Johnson 
thanked Pena for his “understanding 
and cooperation in this matter” and 
appointed Paul Kilday to the commit- 
tee. Pena did not say anything. 

\s J. F. Christian, president of the 
Orange County Democrats, says, the 

shackled to “the single 
nd personal ambition of 

Lyndon Johnson.” 


delegate 
judgme nt 
their leader 


ROUTED on party loyalty, 

Johnson, and poignantly 
national delegation, 
iberal movement has sus- 
tained, lohnson’s hands, the worst 
defeat imaginable. Nevertheless, the 
facts are ll the facts. 

‘Folks, We Might Just Prevail on 
This Great Leader,to Respond 
To This Great Public Clamor’ 
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HIS RECORD AND POWER; 


(Continued from Page 1) 
crats of Texas” (DOT), the state's 
first city-based liberal Democratic 
organization. Johnson, accustomed 
all his life to the political prerog- 
atives of the rural tradition, re- 
gards this group, not as a source 
of strength for Democrats, but as 
a challenge to him. This is what 
it became. Its leaders are Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough, who has point- 
edly refused to endorse him for 
the nomination, and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, who is probably for Stev- 
enson. Its members come from the 
same groups who stand in Demo- 
cratic ranks nationally: labor, lib- 
erals, intellectuals, the minorities. 
The most militant rural literals 
also came in, but the Democratic 
county politicians of most of som- 
nolent ryral Texas—the county 
judges, the sheriffs, the lawyers 
in their upstairs offices around 
the courthouses—did not; they 
would wait for the calls from 
Lyndon or Mr. Sam as they al- 
ways had. 

Johnson’s state was becoming 
urban; he was losing touch with 
the Democrats in the cities. In 
1958, he joined his rural and 
small-town Democrats with the 
conservatives from the big cities, 
most of whom in a_ two-party 
state would be Republicans, to de- 
feat the liberal Democrats again. 
In the state convention at San 
Antonio, the Johnson - Daniel - 
Shivers coalition defeated the 
Yarborough-Randolph group, 
2,956-1,788, on the test roll call. 
On the voice vote endorsing John- 
son for president, the ayes and 
nos sounded just about equal. 
When Daniel, (who has been 
pledging loyalty since 1956,) re- 
fused to accept two liberal nom- 
inees for party offices, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph led an angry bolt down- 
town—a bolt designed to keep 
DOT toned up as much as to pro- 
test Daniel's action. 

Johnson realized he would be 
damaged by a bolt of this kind 
to Los Angeles in 1960. He started 
enlisting for his presidential can- 
didacy what pro-DOT liberals he 
could: Walter Hall, banker; Maury 
Maverick, Jr. lawyer; Houston 
lawyers Jesse Andrews and J. Ed- 
win Smith; Austin newsman 
Stuart Long. When Andrews gave 
Mrs. Randolph the message that 
she could continue as committee- 
woman if she would not bolt, she 
sent back her terms: Yarborough 
as delegation chairman and a re- 
lease from Johnson after the first 
ballot. Had Johnson been pre- 
pared to accept such terms and 
side with the liberals in the big- 
city conventions, he might have 
averted the trouble, but he could 
not. He sided with the conserva- 
tive Eisenhower - Freedom in Ac- 
tion Democrats against the loyal- 
ists in Houston, where he had no 
chance of an epdorsement from 
either side; in Dallas, where both 
sides endorsed him, he abandoned 
the loyalists to their hopeless 
fight and joined the group appar- 
ently dominated by Eisenhower 
backers; he sided with the con- 
servatives against the loyalists led 
by his own Stu Long in Austin 
in a convention Long says was 
stolen. Faced again with a John- 
son-Daniel-Shivers coalition, Tex- 
as AFL-CIO officially joined DOT 
in demanding party loyalty tests 
for delegates at the state conven- 
tion level and a bolt to Los An- 
geles if they were not required. 

Then Johnson dealt the liberal 
organization a humiliating defeat. 
With a few liberal big-city dele- 
gations represented outside the 
state convention, a bolt depended 
on a rump from inside. Johnson 
(1) exacted a loyalty resolution 
from his coalition for the national 
delegation which did not, how- 
ever, apply to state delegates, 
thus leaving conservative Demo- 
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crats there unchallenged; (2) 
helped persuade Texas labor lead- 
ers to reverse therr position on 
bolting; (3) broke the back of a 
bolt by winning a key roll call in 
the liberal San Antonio delega- 
tion, mainly with promises of 
campaign help for liberal Demo- 
cratic legislative nominees in No- 
vember; (4) and then absolutely 
mopped up the liberals on their 
extra loyalty pledge, 2,252 to 40. 
Those outside were left dangling; 
there will be no competing Texas 
delegation in Los Angeles. 

Johnson’s trouble in Texas has 
stemmed from his failure to un- 
derstand that when a city-based 
liberal Democratic movement de- 
veloped in his own state, as a 
Democrat he had to accept and 
side with it or eventually impair 
his position. But this June, as a 
Texas candidate for president, he 
brought his prestige and power to 
bear and not only stomped, but 
reduced to stunned discourage- 
ment, the Texas liberals. They 
would regroup, but it would take 
some doing. 


Senate Power 


Johnson has acquired dizzying 
power in the Senate—the Majority 
Leadership, chairmanships of the 
Democrats’ policy and steering 
committees and the Democratic 
conference, chairmanships of the 
preparedness subcommittee and 
the space committee, a reported 
30 offices and 75 or 80 employees. 

Apart from the need for party 
caucuses, the substance of the 
militant liberals’ case against his 
Senate rule is that he has used 
his great power against the in- 
dustrial states. 

The Senate, of course, is weight- 
ed toward the smaller states. It is 
nevertheless startling that for the 
16 major Senate committees, ten 
of the chairmen are Southerners, 
five Westerners, one Midwestern; 
that no state north of the Ohio or 
east of the Mississippi, and no 
population center except Texas, 
has a chairmanship. Yet Johnson 
has told the Senate insurgents 
wanting party caucuses, “I think 
it is the duty of the Senate to act 
through its committee system.” 
Sen. Douglas has pointed out that 
the policy committee members 
represent eight chiefly Southern 
and small mountain states with 
80 electoral votes, while the 15 
main industrial states with Demo- 
cratic senators but no representa- 
tion on the committee have 255 
electoral votes. “The pure and un- 
adulterated seniority system is 
getting our party into trouble,” 
Douglas said. 

Rather than try to correct this, 
Johnson has worsened the situa- 
tion, Douglas believes, by con- 
structing a new triangular Senate 
alliance of one-party and small- 
population states based on the 
local interests of three regions: 
beet sugar, minerals, reclama- 
tion in the West, oil in the South- 
west, tobacco and cotton, rivers 
and harbors in the South. Some- 
times the Rocky Mountain sena- 
tors are called on to side with 
Johnson to moderate civil rights 
bills, and, says Douglas, they do. 
When the triangle doesn’t work 
against the industrial-state Demo- 
crats, the old Dixiecrat-GOP coa- 
lition can often be revived. 


Though Johnson now denies 
that a South-Southwest-West coa- 
lition exists, in 1954 he said in an 
Albuquerque speech reported by 
the AP that 14 of the Senate's 
committee chairmen were South- 
ern or Western, and the, election 
of a Democratic Congress would 
be a “revolt against the industrial 
east.” 

Johnson's deference to Eisen- 
hower for most of the legislative 
initiative is related to his posi- 
tion that the Democratic Party 
platform is only a promise to pass 
what the voters give you the 


strength to pass, not a promise 





to fight for the ideas endorsed. 
In deciding not to “make issues,” 
Johnson spared the Republicans 
the political consequences of pres- 
idential vetoes of much popular 
legislation. His preference, he 
said, was results. Presumably, this 
means there would have been 
fewer results had the Democrats 
followed a more militant course; 
but this seems open to question. 


The case for the moderate, the 
operator, is persuasive as far as 
it goes. As an associate of John- 
son's has said, the liberals may 
lead; the conservatives may hold 
back; but the world is operated 
by people who aim for what is 
possible. Johnson does this. 


‘But from the liberal direction, 
disillusion has grown. It occurred 
not only to The New York Times 
that Stevenson in 1956 would 
“have to do battle against a Presi- 
dent whom his own party has 
largely sustained.” Since 1955 the 
cleavage between national and 
congressional Democratic leaders 
has deepened. With the Johnson- 
Rayburn boycott of the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council, it became 
formal and open, and has contin- 
ued to the moment. 


His Own Record 


When the 20 or 30 liberal sena- 
tors are making an advanced eco- 
nomic or social fight, Johnson 
usually will vote with the con- 
servative Democrats and Repub- 
licans against them. ~ 


Some summary evaluations may 
give one an overall perspective on 
Johnson’s record as a_ senator. 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Politi- 
cal Education for 1947-1956 gives 
him ten right, six wrong votes, 
(for the same period ranking 
John Kennedy 10-1, Stuart Sy- 
mington 12-0, Hubert Humphrey 
18-0). 

In Congressional ~ Quarterly’s 
study of 183 roll calls from 1953 
through 1959, Johnson voted in 
ways most liberals would think 
wrong 29 times when Kennedy, 
Symington, and Humphrey all 
voted or were recorded liberal. 
(Kennedy was recorded on illib- 
eral sides perhaps 20 times when 
the others were liberal, eleven of 


-them on farm issues before 1958.) 


In 1959, according to C.Q., John- 
son voted with a Southern-GOP 
coalition 42 percent of the time, 
as against Kennedy’s and Hum- 
phrey’s two percent and Syming- 
ton’s seven percent of the time. 

Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion gives Johnson an eleven-year 
Senate record, 1949-1959, of 78 lib- 
eral and 58 conservative votes— 
57 to 43 percent. 

As concluded from the two-part 
report on the Johnson record in 
the Observer June 3 and 10, if one 
wishes to take the positions of the 
present group of 20 or 30 Senate 
liberals as a rough guide to lib- 
eralism, Johnson has been liberal 
on public power, public works, 
welfare spending. and farm is- 
sues; usually liberal on federal 
aid to education; middlish to lib- 
eral on interest rates and public 
housing; usually conservative on 
union labor matters and civil lib- 
erties; and conservative on taxa- 
tion, the oil and gas industry, civil 
rights, and election reforms. 


He votes steadily for foreign 
aid, mutual security, U.S. invest- 
ment abroad, and reciprocal trade 
(except for oil); as an interna- 
tionalist he supports the UN. In 
1954, however, when he was be- 
ing challenged in Texas by “anti- 
furriners” candidate Dudley 
Dougherty, he voted for deep cuts 
in foreign aid and for the George 
version of the Bricker amendment 
to limit the President's treaty- 
making powers. ° 

He does not take disarmament 
scriously—it is not a real possi- 
bility in his mind. He is given to 





VOTING 


flag-waving and muscle-flexing. 
He has said that under the cir- 
cumstances, he would not have 
invited Khrushchev for his last 
visit to the U.S. He has been 
ready to believe that Cuba is So- 
viet,- as when he told the state 
Democratic convention, “Khrush- 
chev is coming into our hemis- 
phere .. . he follows the Castro 
line of more expropriation.” Since 
1957 he has been verbally oppos- 
ing “foreign giveaways,” while 
continuing to vote for foreign aid. 

Johnson's political rise has been 
Southern-based. The first 17 of 
his 23 years in political office he 
voted against all civil rights leg- 
islation—against outlawing lynch- 
ings, against outlawing the poll 
tax (four times), against school 
integration in Washington, D.C., 
without referendum approval, 
against FEPC, and for permitting 
the armed forces to maintain seg- 
regation in the ranks in 1950. He 
made a one-hour speech in the 
Southern filibuster of 1949. 

In 1948, running for the Senate, 
he called “This civil rights pro- 
gram ...a farce and a sham.” In 
1952 he had supported Richard 
Russell for the Democratic nom- 
ination. He called Russeil “the 
best friend I’ve got” in 1955, and 
in 1956 Russell led a number of 
Southerners in support of John- 
sor. for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. 

Johnson began pivoting away 
from the South in 1955 by calling 
for poll tax repeal. In 1957, favor- 
ing a voting rights bill, he epposed 
enforcement powers for the US. 
Attorney General or for district 
courts regardless of whether ad- 
ministrative remedies had been 
exhausted. His position again in 
1960 was that the civil rights bill 
should be concerned mainly with 
voting. C.Q.’s count of important 
votes on the 1960 bill has Johnson 
voting with the South 13 out of 
19 times. 

In the related area of civil lib- 
erties, Johnson voted against an 
appropriation for the Dies com- 
mitee in 1946, paid a political 
price for this, and has since sup- 
ported loyalty oaths for college 
students as well as union and 
management leaders. But this 
year he agreed to make a turn of 
180 degrees and join a voice vote 
to drop the oaths for students. 

In 1949, Johnson led an attack 
on Federal Power Commissioner 
Leland Olds which many regard- 
ed as McCarthy-like. Johnson 
himself used against Olds his 1924 
appearance on a platform with 
Earl Browder and cited writings 
by Olds more than two decades 
before. 

Five years later, after a studied 
silence about Sen. Joe McCarthy’s 
tactics, Johnson “delivered” a 
solid Democratic vote to censure 
him. 

Johnson's domestic liberalism is 
firmest on public projects and 
welfare. Ever since his work for 
a system of dams on the Colorado, 
he has supported federal money 
for dams, water and soil conser- 
vation, flood control, navigation, 
and public power. He is on record 
for federal aid for flood control, 
hospital construction, and sewage 
plants, the Democrats’ highway 
program, loans to states for public 
facilities, and a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps patterned after the old 
N.Y.A. 

By any standard he is a Demo- 
cratic liberal on farm policy. His 
one serious lapse, votes against 
limiting crop loans to $35,000 per 
farmer, can be taken as deference 
to some of his Texas backers. He 
has supported REA loans without 
permitting Secretary Benson a 
veto, 90 percent of parity for 
basic crops, the soil bank, a freeze 
on price or acreage cuts in 1958, 
“food for peace” and to needy ~'.S. 
citizens. On farm issues he is an 
outright under-consumptionist 
liberal. 





SUM-UP 


Consistently he has voted for 
welfare spending on individuals— 
increased and extended social se- 
curity and higher public assist- 
ance grants. But he has been 
leery of anything that can be 
called “socialized medicine.” He 
now favors a limited program of 
medical insurance for the aged. 
Generally he is a spender, pro- 
vided one discounts his balanced- 
budget oratory. 

On aid to education, he has fa- 
vored federal aid to teachers’ pay 
and school construction, as well 
as college grants and loans. But 
in 1958 he opposed a $2 billion 
school construction program, then 
voted for a $1.8 billion construc- 
tion and teachers’ aid bill two 
years later. 

On public housing, too, his 
“moderation” has chilled liberals 
on occasion. Alternately he votes 
to limit new starts to 35,000 units, 
try for 135,000, oppose the liberals 
on increasing urban’ renewal 
funds, and support the liberals on 
more housing starts. 

He has joined the oratory 
against tight money and voted for 
low interest on recent “party- 
line” tests, but in 1959, as the 
Senate Democrats split, he op- 
posed a losing motion to prevent 
an increase in the GI home loan 
rate from 4.75 to 5.25 percent. 

On labor and business his rec- 
ord is unmistakably more con- 
servative than one would expect 
from a Democratic liberal. On the 
House side, voting for minimum 
wages and hours, he also voted 
for the Hobbs, Smith-Connally, 
and Case “anti-strike” laws and 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

During his 1948 campaign he 
called John L. Lewis “the most 
dangerous man in America today,” 
said James C. Petrillo “refuses to 
jet our children record their fid- 
dle playing,” linked Lewis and 
Petrillo with “communist Harry 
Bridges.” He -said labor bosses 
were opposing “Lyndon Johnson, 
who refused to wear their Red 
feathers in his hat.” 

After opposing Truman's desire 
to kill anti-strike Taft-Hartley 
provisions and favoring the use of 
the law against striking steel- 
workers, in 1954 Johnson threw 
himself into labor’s fight against 
a series of GOP amendments to 
the law. 

In 1949 he had favored 65, not 
75 cents as a minimum wage, but 
in 1955 he put across $1 without 
much debate and favors $1.25 
now. On one occasion he support- 
ed the removal of prevailing- 
wage protection from federal 
highway construction. 

In the post-war period he fa- 
vored unemployment compensa- 
tion, but he has resisted attempts 
by Sen. Kennedy to provide more 
liberal benefits, and his failure to 
lead the Democrats on this issue 
in 1959 moved Sen. McNamara to 
ask what the Leader’s function 
was “if not to lead.” 

In the 1958-’59 labor debates, he 
voted against the “bill of rights” 
and stayed with his party on most 
votes, but split from Kennedy, 
Humphrey, and Symington in 
backing strict limitations on un- 
ion trusteeships and requirements 
that secret ballots be taken on 
strike votes and that union and 
management leaders sign loyalty 
affidavits. 

His Senate votes on taxation 
generally have been pleasing to 
business. For a time he favored 
the Democrats’ proposals for in- 
come tax cuts for low -income 
groups, but in 1958 he and Speak- 
er Rayburn joined GOP Treasury 
Secretary Anderson in an agree- 
ment against further tax cuts. In 
1957 he voted against Sen. Ful- 
bright’s plan, which attracted 33 
liberals, to cut taxes on businesses 
earning less than $225,000 and 
raise them correspondingly on big 
business. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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HIS CHARACTER 


(Continued from Page 6) 

Sens. Douglas and Proxmire be- 
lieve that the Texas defense of 
the oil depletion allowance has 
also prevented closing other tax 
loopholes. Since his one courage- 
ous defection in 1946, when he 
voted against an oil price increase, 
Johnson has represented the po- 
litical policies of the oil industry. 
In 1951, 1958, 1959, and 1960 he 
voted against reductions in the 
depletion allowance. Condemning 
“the socialistic theory” of strict 
federal control, he has led the 
fights against federal price regu- 
lation of gas pipelines or pro- 
ducers. 

As a senator he has opposed 
monopolistic pricing arrange- 
ments, private ship subsidies sell- 
ing U.S. rubber plants mainly to 
the major firms, removing banks 
from anti-trust laws; and he has 
favored anti-trust appropriations. 
In 1959, however, he left 26 lib- 
erals in their fight against giving 
corporations more court protec- 
tion frem anti-trust access to 
their records. 

In evaluating Johnson’s record, 
how much allowance should be 
made for his voting against things 
he believes in because he thinks 
the cause is losing? “What's the 
use of my making a wonderful 
speech and then when the roll is 
called, I wind up with 21 votes?” 
he has asked. 

Sen. Proxmire offers an answer. 
Making a fight educates voters: 
in this sense, a loss is a gain. 
“You can build on defeats,” Prox- 
mire says. “Any kind of effort for 
legislation you believe in will help 
it im the long run.” 

Doubtless Johnson’s reputation 
as a shrewd gauger of winning 
causes has helped liberal legisla- 
tion to pass when he has decided 
to back it, but by the same rea- 
soning many important liberal 
causes are damaged when the 
Democrats’ Majority Leader sel- 
dom joins them until they are 
about to prevail. 


A Vain Insecurity 


Finally, advised by harder facts, 
one arrives at the questions of 
character. Perhaps no one really 
knows another; certainly no one 
can judge another; but in a de- 
mocracy, voters are called upon 
to try. : 

Johnson is still immersed in a 
naive, unselfconscious vanity of 
the kind most able people out- 
grow no later than college, a van- 
ity that does not seem qualified 
by a sense either of embarass- 
ment or its absurdity. 

Dean Acheson, who intensely 
admires Johnson’s capacities, says 
that his public image is vain, but 
not conceited. “He is very cagey. 
He is very cocky. He gives the 
impression that he knows all the 
answers—that he knows all this,” 
Acheson says. “This is not the 
case at all. I think it’s true there 
is a strong element of vanity—I 
say vanity, not conceit. I think he 
has a very proud nature, and he 
doesn’t like people prying around 
—and I understand him.” 

Yet his high temper, taking all 
criticism personally, blowing his 
top at his staff—these are char- 
acteristics of a man without much 
perspective about himself. He dis- 
likes photographers snapping pic- 
tures of his right profile. He wears 
$190 tailored suits, monogrammed 
silk shirts, $25 neckties, handmade 
shoes, even diamond-set gold cuff- 
links shaped like Texas. His 


“Throne Room,” decorated in gold | 


and green “Texas Imperial,” is a 
melancholy joke in Washington. 

An Austin student of his career 
has a theory that his promotion 
of his initials is mimicry of the 
FDR legend. Whether this is so 
or not, he stamps everything he 
can “LBJ.” Once he had married 
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“Lady Bird,” his daughters, his 
ranch, his dog, his wife’s radio- 
television company, the blue flag 
he flies at the ranch when he is 
in residence, had te carry the 
LBJ initials. He takes an inordin- 
ate pride in having children 
named for him, once offering a 
couple a heifer if they would 


name their boy Lyndon (they did 


not). He considered renaming 
KTBC in Austin KLBJ, but de- 
cided it would be poor politics, 
presumably because the station 
had a TV monopoly in the city. 


He may also have in his mind, 
for his ranch house on the Peder- 
nales River, an analogy to Hyde 
Park or the White House or both. 
When the President of Mexico 
visited him there, he was received 
on a red carpet, and a female re- 
porter recounted that the Presi- 
dent spent the night in the master 
bedroom, his wife in the Gera- 
nium Room, his daughter in the 
Purple Room. Johnson certainly 
visualizes himself as something 
like a president already, as when 
he annouced on the Senate floor 
in 1958, “As Majority Leader of 
the Senate, I am aided by a cab- 
inet made up of committee chair- 
men.” 

In Texas politics, outside the 
devoted Johnson group, the opin- 
ion has currency that Johnson is 
mainly interested in himself. A 
spokesman for the independent 
oilmen, for example, said they 
either fear or regard, but have 
no illusions about him: “His con- 
cern is primarily for himself.” 





During a stand-up dinner party, 
this reporter was regretting that 
Johnson ignored staff advice after 
the Faubus affair dramatically to 
tour the South and advocate law 
and order. A state’s attorney re- 
plied, “Yes; but that calls for a 
kind of political courage Lyndon 
doesn’t have. He’s an opportun- 
ist, looking for the opening. He’s 
not one to make an iron-willed 
stand for principle.” John Henry 
Faulk, former CBS entertainer 
now in Austin, has diverted some 
civic club audiences with “Gran- 
pa’s” defense of Lyndon in East 
Texas: “I love LBJ. My wife loves 
LBJ. Lyndon loves LBJ.” Inva- 
riably there's appreciative laugh- 
ter. 


The other side, perhaps an ex- 
planation, of Johnson’s self-pro- 
motion is his insecurity, of which 
one source must be some humil- 
ity. When his expensive suits 
come up he says, “We could never 
afford them when I was a kid.” 
He was, after. all, a poor farm 
boy who had to do odd jobs to 
get through college, not much of 
a college-at that. His grandfather 
was determined the boy would 
become a U.S. senator, and his 
father used to rouse him out of 
bed to get him on the go. When 
his debate team lost the state 
championship by one vote, John- 
son has related, “I was so disap- 
pointed I went right into the 
bathroom and was sick.” He has 
been driving so hard since leaving 
college, he admits he has not read 
six books through. As late as 1949 





he said, “I never enter an eleva-; 
tor in the Senate without think- 
ing—But for the grace of God, 
and one or two men, I might be 
running an elevator to this day.’’ 
In 1955 he said, “I'm conscious of | 
my limitations. I think it’s fair) 
to say nobody but my mama ever 
thought I'd get as far as I am.” | 
Today he is still nervous, ambi- 
tious, driven like a Sammy who's 
never stopped running. Perhaps) 
the reason he has had no time} 
for books—apart from his terrific 
load of work—is his doubt that! 
they would get him ahead; only | 
work, persuasion, power, would 
do that. It may be true, or some-| 
times true, that he is a man with- 
out a convinced sense of his own 
reality, who therefore abides in 
the opinions of others. 









His youthful insecurity hap- 
pened: what could he do but fight 
and want desperately to win? But 
his failure in his fifties to “see 
himself as others see him,” to 
make enough corrections against 
the personal character of his am- 
bition, is a defect in a man aspir- 
ing to be president. 

This complex of attributes in 
him also has an ugly consequence 
his contempt for those who chal- 
lenge him. His attitude toward 
his liberal critics is the contempt 
of a combatant for the enemy, and 
is much sharper, it seems, than 
his occasional hostilities with Re- 
publicans. The liberals are “red- 
hots,” “red eyes,” and “pinko”; 
they are addressed, 
“you liberals.” He has called 
A.D.A. one of “the extremes,” and 
during recent civil rights contro- 
versy said he was not trying to 
please either the A.D.A. or the 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
TO Joseph Gerald, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 

numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before e 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas. 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 


each 


ants, o 


ing an 
42 days from the date of issuance | in or Then upon the following de-| and seal of said court in the City | plaintiff an ndant 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, | scribed prcesrty, delinquent to|of Austin, Travis County, .-y Plaintiff - hy that 
10 o'clock M. of Monday the ee p— for taxes, to-wit: | this 26th day of May A. D., 1960. | was guilty of excesses, cr 
25th day of ‘July, 1960, and an- or parcel O. T. MARTIN: JR. ment and outrages toward 
swer the petition of plaintiff in or ana ‘oat ana” being situated in Clerk of the District Court | tite of such a nature as ¢ 
Cause Number 1 , in which|the County of Travis, State of Travis County, Texas their further living toge 
Amy E. Gerald is Plaintiff and Texas, known and ibed as ——— supportable; plaintiff fu 
Joseph Gerald is defendant, filed | follows: Lot Six (6), in Block} CITATION BY PUBLICATION | jeges that one child w 
> ola seat | = a oo = Eleven (11), in Grandview Addi-| THE STATE OF TEXAS their marriage. to-wit; 
pril, » ani e nature of/tion, an addition in the City of TO Daniel J. Doherty, Defend-| girl, age 1 Year, and plair 


which said suit is as follows: 
Being an action and prayer for 

judgment in favor of plaintiff and 

against defendant for decree of 


bile was acquired as 
divorce dissolving the bonds of | County, Texas. appear before the 126th District 4 ; laint 
matrimony heretofore and now| Which said pr rty is delin- ay by wy woe =k Texas, ~ ner women a . 
existing between said parties; | quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 4 hg yy b yi. nantianed entomobile to 
laintiff alleges that defendant/| following amo 15, ex- y of n, tiff; Plaintiff prays that 


— a course of cruel, unkind 
and harsh conduct and treatment 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defendant was guilty of ex- 
cesses and abuses toward plain- 
tiff, and that this continued until 
plaintiff could not live with de- 
fendant; plaintiff alleges that 
three children were born of their 
marriage, to-wit: Jerry Michael 
Gerald, Donald Gerald, and Brent 
Gerald, and plaintiff asks the 
Court for custody of said minor 
children, with defendant ordered 
to make child support payments 
to plaintiff for the support of said 
minor children; plaintiff alleges 
that no community property was 
acquired as result of said mar- 
riage; “Plaintiff prays for the 
Court to award custody of Minor 
children aforementioned to plain- 
tiff with defendant order to pay 
child support to plaintiff; plain- 
tiff prays for judgment of di- 
vorce and prays for relief, gen- 
eral and special; 

All of which’ more fully ap- 
ears from Plaintiffs Original 
etition on file in this office, and 
which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
oe it shall be returned un- 


serv 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 8th day of June, 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR, 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


Certificate No. 251 
Company No. 06-85240 
STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
June 17, 1960 

Pursuant to Article 21.29 of the 
Texas Insurance I hereby 
certify that Union Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
ermont,' has in all respects com- 
plied with the laws of Texas in 
relation to insurance. 

Given under my hand and seal 
of office at Austin, Texas, the date 
first above written. 

WM. A HARRISON, 
) A of Insurance 


ment 
You 


ants, 
day of 


and in 


att) 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 
ag is hereby given as fol- 


and 


same 
low: day. of July A.D., 1960 (which is 


To: Mrs. Lee H. Grigsby and Don 
R. Grigsby, and the unknown own- 
er or owners of the property here- 
inafter described or “ terest 
therein; the heirs and legal rep- 





resentatives and 
heirs and legal repr 
of thi 
mentioned persons who may be 
deceased; and the corporate offi- - 
cers, trustees, receivers and stock- 
holders of an, 
or mentione 
be corporations, defunct or other- 
wise, together with the successors, 
heirs and assigns of such cor- 
porate officers, trustees, receivers, 
and stockholders, and any and all 
persons, includin; 


Austin, Travis County, Texas, ac- 
cording to “- ee or t+. thereof 


of the Plat Records 


clusive of interest, ‘Penalties and 
costs, and 


and ineluding the day of judg- 
erein. 


are hereby n 
suit has been brought by the ao ow 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against 

above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis and the Austin Independ- 
ent yr District, as Defend- 
by ee filed on the 25th 
suit ig 
Lee H. Grigsby, et al for collection 
of the taxes on said property and 
that suit is now — in the 
District Court of 
53rd Judicial District, and the file 
number . 
that the names of all taxing units 
which assess and collect taxes on 
the property hereinabove 
scribed not made parties to this 
suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes 
property addition 10 th 


interest, peni 
lowed by Se thereon yw 
including the da 
herein, and the es 
foreclosure of liens, if any, 
— the — of same, as 
ed by la 
., il Raintiffs, Defe: 
Intervenors, on take notice that 
claims not onl, 4 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
pe gg A 
ment, inclu 
alties, and a allowed by 4 


those —. 
who may in 
set up their —— tax claims | g 
against said pro; 

You are hereby cmeniotes to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the ex = 
tion of Forty two aa a 
er the date 


the unknown 
ives of 
e above named and 





for such taxes, 
mo and costs, 


of the above named 
parties which may 


adverse claim- 
or hav: or c 
or equitable interest 


oP at 


there is included in this 


sult in Re to me pe - all png 

said interest, pena a 

thereon, allowed by law up to hereof; that {sto sa 
10 o'clock A 


llth day of Say, 
notified that 


1, 1960, in a 


City of Austin vs. Mrs. defen 


in; 
es that 


Travis County course 


of said suit is 117,652, 


de- 


ing together as 

pm Fe 
their 
on the| dren were 
described, 
dition to the taxes all 
costs al- 


ots al: | Felted 


All 
udgmen* | trom Plaintiff's 


on file in 


was a 


of 
iblishment ani 
se- 


tents and 


es to. this . Bae" 
~ the issuance, 
for any taxes | served. 


Issued and 


a S58 ee in the Cit 


and there to show cause why 
t shall not be 


peg AH ordering fore- 
re of constitutional and 
ae tax liens thereon 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 
taxing units parties hereto, and 
those who may intervene herein, 
together with "all interest, penal- 
ties and costs allowed b: 
up to and including the 
udgment herein, 


suit. 
Issued and given wai my hand 
n 


- in the ee styled and 
“ten are 4 commanded to 


Tavis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A.M. of the first 
—» yw eae « hb 42 


an action and prayer for 
a in favor of 
dant for 
es dissolving the bonds of mat- 
rimony heretofore and now exist- 
betwen said parties; plaintiff 
de  * began ¥. 


of cruel, 
tyrannical treatment and this 
continued until plaintiff was 
forced to leave the defendant as 
such treatment was of such a na- 
ae as to render their further liv- 
husband 


plaintiff 
that no children wi 
result of this harriage and no chil- 


leges that no > commin 
uired during 
intiff further ora for 
eneral and 
which more 
Original Petition 
office, and which 
erence is here made for all in- 


purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within days days after date of its 
it shall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. Martin, 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 


Sue Elizabeth Napoles is 
and Marcelo Jorge Nap 
fendant, filed in said Cx 
3rd day of June, 1960 


rendered 
penalties, inter- 
and condemning 


follows: 
for 
judgment in favor of plai 
against defendant for d 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore 


} must 


sometimes, | 








nature of which said su 


Being an action and praye 








K.K_E. Senators who want to de- 


| bate the issues fully, thus slowing 


down the compromises he has 
worked out, “talk and talk and 
| talk.” During a debate on the lack 
of party caucuses, he said of sena- 
tors favoring the Proxmire posi- 
tion, “If they cannot get their com- 
mittees to go along with “them, 
how do they expect a fairy god- 


| mother or wet-nurse to get a ma- 


jority to deliver it into their 
hands?” Last fall during a speech 
at Snyder, Tex., he exploded in 
condescending outrage: “I regard 
division of the people as the work 
of weak men—of little men—too 
weak to lead the strength of a 
people united... pygmy criticism 
nitpicking and division .. . 
nitpickers, and the prevarica- 
and the slanderers, and the 
’ He must have heard 
his farm-boy days the axioms 
brings into play: “Any jackass 
kick a barn down... .” and 
goat jumps up and hits 
head against the wall.” 





lividers 


billy 
his 


He may be letting this attribute 
of contemptuousness lap over into 
his campaign for the nomination. 
The civil rights bill that passed 
was evidence of “grown-upness” 
in national affairs. The president 
selected on the basis of 
grown-up adult issues.” Such re- 
like his thematic insistence 
on such virtues as responsibility, 
effectiveness, and prudence, carry 


pe 


marks, 


the implication, sometimes _in- 
tended, that liberals who materi- 
ally differ with him are rash or 
hildish 


If he has not clear duty not to 
liberal principles, 
Majority Leader, John- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


npromise 


as 





jleges that prior to her marriage 
j}her maiden name was Elfretter 
| Perkins; plaintiff prays for = 
tion of ‘community pro; 





as|her maiden name o; rete 
Perkins be restored to 
for | further prays for relief, y 
ff and | and special; 
ree of All of which more fully appears 
ad f\from Plaintiff's First Amended 


| Petition for Divorce on file in 


law ouisting between said this office, and which reference 
- | of| Plaintiff alleges that is here made for all intents and 
and all of| began a course of unkind, harsh | purposes; 
lf this citation is not 


plaintiff which 


awarded to plaintiff; ple 
leges that one 1955 Ford 


award the Custody of Mir 
Susana Napoles, 
say, = a. bee. Automobile to plaintiff 
of Monday, the 


1960, and answer | 5Pecial; . cea See 
the petition of plaintiff in "Cones *PAll of which more fully apg 
Number 117,237, in which poucans 
Doherty is Plaintiff, and Daniel J. 
ndant, filed in said 
py on the llth day of March, 
and the nature of which said 


from Plaintiff's First 
Original Petition on file 
office; and which re 
poses; 

If this citation 
within 90 days after 
issuance, it shall be r 
served. 


is 





laintiff and 
yor WITNESS, 
Clerk of the District < 
Travis County, Texas 


and the seal of said C 
fice in the City of Austir 
3 or June, 1 





Travis County 


tnt ore ae*s| CITATION BY PUBLIC 


TO Elstine Mackey, I 
in the hereinafter styled 
bered cause: 

You are hereby cor 

pear before the 126t 
Court of Travis. Cot 
to be held at the cc 
said county in the City o 
Travis County, Texas, at 
10 o’clock A. M. of the f 
day after the expirat 
days from the date of 
hereof; that is to say, at « 
10 o'clock A. M. of Mor 
18th day of July, 1960 


— al- 
ty property 
this mar- 





ily _— 





Jr., 
Cause Number 117,200 


tine Mackey is defe 
‘of Austin, this| ssid Court’on the 3 


, 1960. May, 1960, and the 





units above nomed 
tervene herein and 


10 o'clock A. M. 
owe a. the 


10 so'dock. A 
8th day 


4 
a 
! 
ES 





and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
before the 126th District 
urt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be pty at the courthouse of said 
in the City of Austin, 
fravis County, Texas, at or before 


day after the expiration of 42 
date of issuance 
_ say, at or before, 

M. + a wr { the 


$a | Seka the Paint : First Amen 
Original of p in 
then! Cause Number 117,048, 


, may, upon request there- . RTIN, JR. which said suit is as fc 
one seouve red herein without Clerk of the District Courts, Being a action and p 
further citation or notice any Travis County, Texas. judgment in favor of pl Sir 
parties herein, and ail 2 anid yertins By A. E. Jones, Deputy. against Gotendent for d 
hall take notice of a ead an a ivorce dissolving the 
pam to all claims and pleadings CITATION BY PUBLICATION | matrimony heretofore _ 
now on file and which may here- THE STATE oF TEXAS existing between said 
after be filed on said cause all Marcelo Jorg les, De-| plaintiff alleges that 
other parties herein, and all of| fendant, in the ee hee styled | commence: 


ed a course 6 


toward plaintiff, ar 
ment continued until 
defendant separated; 
leges that defendant 





outrages toward plain 
a nature as to rende 
ther living together in 
plaintiff alleges that no 
were born of their ma 
none were adopted; pl 
leges that community 








of the first Mon- 


960, and an- 
Amended 





in which' berry, Austin, Texas; plai 


and tyrannical treatment toward | 
continued ntil 











defer ndant 








that custody of said m 
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} within 90 days after date of its 
| issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serv 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 

| Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
| fice in the City of Austin, this the 
Sist day of May, 1960. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
plain- THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Court TO Venita R. Muller, Defendant, 
c n the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are ge Ag ounmeniné to 
appear before e District 
Court of Travis M3 Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
aid county in the City of Austin, 
ravis County, Pas ¥ or be- 
fore 10 o'clock . of the first 
Monday after the cuplention, of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
lith day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
: Cause Number 116,072, in which 
“»¢ | Robert F. Muller is Plaintiff and 

P Venita R. ler is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 16th 
day of November, 1959, and the 
nature of which ‘said suit is as 
follows: 

_ Being an action and prayer for 

udgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divoree dissolving the of 
matrimony heretofore and —_ 
existing between said 
plaintiff alleges that aefendani 
began a course of unkind, 
and tyrannical treatment, a 
this continued until plaintiff and 
defendant rated; plaintiff al- 
leges that defendant was guilty of 
excesses, cruel ‘treatment and out 
rages toward plaintiff of ty 
nature as to render their further 
living together insupportable: 
Plaintiff alleges that one child 
was born of their marriage, to-wit: 
Christopher Lee Muller, and asks 
that custody of said child be given 
to plaintiff, or in the alternative, 
said custody of the child be 
awarded to poate parents, Mr. 
& Mrs. R. PM of Houston, 
Harris p RA, g *,, plaintiff 
asks that community Laie ac- 
quired during their be 
divided as the Court ‘Goume “yn 
table; Plaintiff prays for divorce 
from defendant, and that minor 
for | child, Christopher Lee Muller, be 
and|awarded to plaintiff; plaintiff 

of | further prays for relief, general 
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r All of which mor lly ap- 
part pears from Plaintiff's Original 
Petition on file in this office, and 


which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 
lf this citation is not served 
within 90 cove after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
serve 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
le Issued and orn under my hand 
2 and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice , me of Basee. this the 
24th day of y 5 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis Coun Texas. 
By: A. E. JO) Deputy. 
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HE LACKS ‘EXTRA DIMENSION OF VISION’ 


(Continued from Page 7) 
s0n does have some duty not to 
encourage contempt toward half 
his colleagues, the advanced lib- 
erals. A captain might as well de- 
ride his battlefield scouts as show- 
offs and smart-alecks. 


His Methods 


A man of rare persuasive tal- 
ents, Johnson addresses the per- 
son he understands with all his 
passionate nature. Making every- 
thing personal, he is swift with 
germane reminders of one’s own 
ideals, improvisations, firm de- 
tours around thin ice. Resistance 
to his argument becomes, some- 
how, resistance to his personality. 
He gets bitter with you, hits the 
corner of your shoulder, tells you 
the great things he has done, his 
friends he has helped; he tilts his 
head toward his right shoulder 
and fixes you in the eyes; leans 
over to breathe in your face, grabs 
your arm, squeezes your knee; 
walks you over his ranch, ex- 
pands about his youth, slaps your 
back; and you do not get much, 
if anything, said. “I am trying to 
do. the right thing,” “I am for the 
same things you are,” “Are you 
trying to give me another heart 
attack?” — alternately aggrieved, 
aggressive, petulant, proud, con- 
cerned, cynical, he involves one’s 
emotions, massages one’s hopes, 
justifies himself by the ubiquity 
of opportunism, proclaims he is 
not a dreamy architect but the 
carpenter who gets the house built! 
-——and dazed, flattered, tired, puz- 
zled, his prey departs, vanquished, 
or needing more time to think. 

No detail, no dissent, is to mi- 
nor for him to attend to person- 
ally, He telephones people in the 
wee hours of the morning. He 
seeks them out and tries to do 
them favors. If they are not 
amenable he does not hesitate to 
try to get them fired, especially 
if they're reporters. Even his fol- 
lowers come in for “the treat- 
ment” unless they are entirely 
for him. Once he closed a letter 
to the liberal lawyer Maury 
Maverick, Jr., a supporter of his 
as a rule, “Why are you always 
breaking my heart and tearing 
me down?” 

The element of the venegful in 
him seems rather gamy. He has 
an idea of being “strong” which 
is difficult precisely to convey. 
He has contempt for politicians 
who are not “strong” in this way 
—for governors without the guts 
to exact penalties for opposition, 
for instance. His idea of politics 
is like the idea of manliness: if 
you can't take it, stay home with 
the women. The result is politics 
as dazing and unrelenting as a 
Gulf wind. 

As he strides out of a Dallas 
hotel lobby, his head back on the 
balls of his shoulders, his retinue 
following snappily behind, he ex- 
udes a sighing sense of power, a 
bored knowledge that he is a dan- 
gerous man to cross, and a power- 
ful friend. He is a modern master 
in the application of power to 
the wants, weaknesses, and fears 
of others. 

He binds reporters to silence 
or indirection when he is being 
off-guard with them. Interviews 
usually are not for attribution, but 
for background—everything is off 
the record unless he says it's on, 
a procedure a New York Times 
reporter noticed reverses the gen- 
eral custom. A yeporter cannot 
quote him, but can represent his 
position to be such and such. This 
way he gets his positions pub- 
lished without taking responsi- 
bility for them. Sometimes the re- 
porter is finessed into stating 
what Johnson thinks without say- 
ing who thinks it, and the result 
is too often what the Denver Post 
has called “drawling commercials 
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for Col. Johnson’s banana oil.” 

Though careful in what he 
promises and true to his word, 
Johnson is not the same man to 
everyone. Indeed, he seems to 
turn out the lights in those parts 
of himself which would irritate 
whomever he is with at the mo- 
ment. To Southerners, he is stav- 
ing off the extremists; to the Yan- 
kees, achieving what can be 
achieved; to idealists, getting 
ideals accomplished; and perhaps 
to businessmen, moderating the 
left. In his argumentative imagin- 
ation he is whom he is with. Be- 
fore assuming one understood 
him, one would need to hear him 
on the same subject with others; 
and then would one be sure? We 
are finally driven to wonder— 
who is he, really? 


Who He Is 


He needs to be admired and 
accepted, and wants a place in 
history. So bent on power and 
success he has neglected his own 
basic culture, still in private he 
is a man of civilized attitudes: he 
has no foolish reactionary ideas. 
It cannot be said he is a man of 
principle, but it cannot be said 
he is a man without principle. He 
is not a liberal, but not a con- 
servative; in his pursuit of his 
advance he is too pragmatic to be 
reliably anything. Often he is al- 
most leeringly cynical — boasting 
to reporters of his supremacy in 
the defense of God, mother, and 
country, defending his  pro-oil 
record as regional expediency— 
but he seems, other times, to have 
genuine feeling for social reform, 
for the poor of the world. “I 
would put food in the bellies of 
the hungry, and give them shelter 
and medical aid,” he has said. “I 
get more satisfaction out of doing 
things for people than anything 
else.” Dean Acheson says of him, 
“He has a side which is contem- 
plative and wise and tender and 
really deep.” No one could say 
whether his love of the poor or 
awe for the successful rich is the 
stronger. There is a cast of senti- 
mentality to his humanitarianism, 
and an element of almost secre- 
tive admiration in his friendships 
with the rich. A millionaire him- 
self, but bitter in memories of 
poverty, he is neither proletarian 
nor plutocratic, but yearns to be 
both. His performance as Major- 
ity Leader has weakened his 
party’s liberal mission, in practice 
he has served many reactionary 
causes; but he seems to do an 
amount of good work. He is as 
good as he thinks his own interest 
lets him be, which is also to say 
that he compromises principle to 
keep his own voters and money 
support. Even a close friend can- 
not stay the judgment that he is 
“Sir Galahad with an IBM ma- 
chine.” 

He has accepted, but acidly, his 
alienation from “the liberal com- 
munity.” In Houston this year he 
said of A.D.A., “I don’t expect to 
get their support, and I think I 
would feel uncomfortable with it.” 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP tells 
of an incident in Johnson’s office 
last January when he and other 
civil rights leaders visited John- 
son. “Well,” Johnson said, eyeing 
Wilkins, “we know how we feel 
about each other. I know how 
you feel about me, and—” he did 
not finish. “The implication was, 
I knew how he felt about me,” 
Wilkins said. 

When Johnson wrote his 1958 
article, “My Political PhHosophy,” 
he began, “I am a free man, an 
American, a United States sena- 
tor, and a Democrat, in that order. 
I am also a liberal, a conservative, 
a Texan, a taxpayer, a rancher, 
a businessman, a consumer .. .” 
He wants to be all things to most 
men, and they cannot be blamed 
if they fail to appreciate the cath- 
olicity of his affection. 





His opportunism is as legendary 


as his persuasive skill His mind 
has many gears: low for his crit- 
ics, second for public speeches, 
high for liberals in confidence, 
with an optional overdrive, for 
conservatives. Before a bar asso- 
ciation last fall he called labor “a 
pressure group” in angry tones; 
he told the Texas labor conven- 
tion what he had done for unions 
that year. Telling various audi- 
ences he is four things, of which 
the fourth is a Democrat, he may 
say, “and a Democrat fourth,” or 
“and a proud Democrat, in that 
order,” or “and a Democrat last.” 
His attempt to keep his Southern 
support while telling a Western 
audience, “I am not one of those 
cotton-pickin’ Southerners,” led 
Inez Robb to muse that the style 
of his political architecture is 
“Western Ranchhouse Southern.” 
National Review, the conservative 
journal, reported that one of its 
readers; evidently intending to 
trap him, wrote him two letters 
(using different names) on the 
loyalty oath. To the one urging 
him not to repeal the oath, said 
the Review, Johnson replied that 
he had already voted against re- 
moving it from the college loan 
program. To the one urging him 
to repeal it, he replied that he 
did not see that it “adds anything 
to the strength of the oath of alle- 
giance” and had himself left it 
out of a bill he had introduced! 
Although he resents being called 
a compromiser just because he 
refuses “to fight on impossible 
terrain,” it is difficult to refrain 
from attributing to Him some of 
the spirit of the Flemish proverb, 
“My one desire is to please and 
gain accordingly. My ship forever 
sails according to the wind.” 

Perhaps because he has become 
known as an operator, an oppor- 
tunist, a manipulator, he has 
many enemies now, and many 
others are not moved by the man 
they think he is. He has played 
a cold, hard, fast game. His ideal- 
ism has come to seem like an eddy 
now and then from the rushing 
current of his life. 


A Conclusion 


“What kind of a _ president 
would Johnson be?” Understand- 
ing the question is half the an- 
swer. The presidency relieves any 
politician of his home constitu- 
ency. Johnson might be a great 
liberal president—might transcend 
his thin education, his rural bias, 
his evident dislike of city-indus- 
trial liberalism, his mottled rec- 
ords on civil rights and civil lib- 
erties, his relative ignorance in 
foreign policy—might lead the na- 
tion to great new public works 





and world service. But so might 
any reasonably competent politi- 
cian. The task of selecting a pres- 
ident is not optimistic speculation 
about the job’s effects on its occu- 
pants but reasoning from what 
the various candidates are known 
to be to a decision about which 
one of them most probably might 
be a great president. 

The “Johnson people” may give 
some clues to what Johnson’s 
Washington might be like. He has 
New Dealer friends — Acheson, 
William O. Douglas, Abe Fortas, 
James Rowe, Tom Corcoran, Ben- 
jamin Cohen. His staff egghead 
and chief press.agent is George 
Reedy, an ex-UP man and a lib- 
eral person. John Connally, who 
placed Johnson is nomination at 
Chicago in 1956 and is now chair- 
man of the national citizens’ com- 
mittee for him, was an associate 
of the late Sid Richardson and is 
a trustee for his estate in oil, cat- 
tle, and railroads, and an officer 
or director in 27 corporations. 
PBooth Mooney, for three years 
executive assistant to Johnson, 
wrote an uncritical biography of 
him, and now works for eccentric 
billionaire oilman H. L. Hunt in 
Washington. There are also a 
number of bright young men who 
ply Washington newsmen with the 
“Johnson line” and circulate alert- 
ly at political conventions; clean 
cut, eyes and ears open, they are 
attuned to the senator’s interests 
and viewpoints. 

Johnson is open to ideas; but 
sometimes rather gimmicky ones 
appeal to him, like a “Liberty 
Bank.” He learns very fast. He 
backs and fills if he feels he’s 
slipping. But in 23 years in Con- 
gress he has not been credited 
with originating a single major 
legislative reform. 

Would his liberal, or_his con- 
servative tendencies prevail? Can 
one reasonably assume he would 
be better than his record in such 
areas as oil, gas, labor, civil 
rights? It would be cruel to rea- 
son that he must believe he has 
been doing the right thing; but 
perhaps he does. The plain possi- 
bility is that he might not be so 
different as president. 

Maurice Rosenblatt of the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective 
Congress says it is not fair to 
judge Johnson’s record as a con- 
gressional leader against expecta- 
tions for a national leader. “The 
question is,” he says, “will John- 
son know how to grapple with 
history if he is relieved of his 
present responsibilities?” This is 
a fair question. 

But who can answer it? His en- 
tire experience has been the 





brokering of ideas, the compro- 
mising of forces. Could he drop 
these habits and become an ideal- 
istic leader? Would he still be 
leery of causes that might lose? 
Would he mount crusades for civil 
rights, disarmament, the relief of 
poverty around the world? Would 
he be too close to big business? 
Or would deeper sympathies for 
unions appear? 

Chester Bowles has argued that 
when we choose a president, we 
look for a man who “embodies 
our highest aspirations.” The pres- 
idency, said Franklin Roosevelt, is 
“pre-eminently a position of moral 
leadership.” Senator Kennedy has 
said it is “a cehter of moral lead- 
ership” and recalls that Theodore 
Roosevelt called it a “bully pul- 
pit.” It is not enough, says Ken- 
nedy, to follow Joe Cannon’s de- 
scription of McKinley’s practice, 
“keeping his ear so close to the 
ground he got it full of grasshop- 
pers.” 

Pressed in by needs and in- 
terests, Adlai Stevenson wrote 
last year; “it takes an extra di- 
mension of vision to see beyond 
our inner-circle of personal in- 
terest. Most people, most of the 
time, do not possess it, that extra 
dimension of vision, which is one 
reason why self-regarding inter- 
ests make up so much of the stuff 
of politics.” 

In formulating his middle posi- 
tion, meeting the President half 
way, “standing where the forces 
meet,” Johnson does not seem to 
have developed “that extra di- 
mension of vision.” Though he 
has moved away from his darker 
Southern and anti-union period, 
he still seems to be liberal either 
when he can get away with it or 
when it does him more good than 
harm. For a Texas politician, this 
would pass, but when he decided 
to run for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for president, he evidently 
forgot that the Democrats expect, 
as the due of their heritage, con- 
sistent liberalism, and take seri- 
ously, case by case, departures 
from it. A man of his word but 
elusive, a spender but a budget- 
cutter, an internationalist but a 
provincial, a Democrat but a 
Machiavellian, a sentimentalist 
but a cynic, he is many things, 
but he is not a reflective man, nor 
a man of personal grandeur. “The 
master of the immediate,” his 
weakness in the national contest 
now proceeding is the difference 
between the immediate and_ the 
times. He has accomplished the 
accomplishable but has not led us 
to the difficult to do. The times 
are difficult, and call for prophets. 

Ronnie Dugger 





“Takes spunk to hunt a skunk!” 


At the ‘turn a the century the town druggist of Sonora, Texas, was a slender, 
mild mannered little man with mouse-brown hair and a schoolgirl complexion. 
He was Elijah S. Briant, also the elected Sheriff of Sutton County. 

Once, on an April evening in 1901, Sheriff “Lige” was told that a pair of mighty 
suspicious, mean looking strangers had sneaked into town and holed up in the 
bakery. Five minutes later he had sworn-in two deputies, sent for the town 
constable, and’ was on his way. “We'll go see what they aim to do here,” he said. 


What they 


aimed to do was to shoot up anybody who interfered with them. 


But Sheriff Briant could shoot better, and quicker. When the smoke cleared 
there was quite a lot of damaged bread and coffee cake scattered around the 
bakery, also one dead stranger and another considerably ventilated. The deceased 
turned out to be the notorious outlaw Will Carver, and his perforated pal was 
George Kilpatrick, also on the wanted-dead-or-alive list. 
In later years Sheriff Briant quit hunting skunks and rolling pills and became 
County Judge, then lived in peaceful retirement in San Angelo until his death 


in 1932. 
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